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PLASTELINE 


...add a gay excitin 
third dimension 
to teaching 
PLASTELINE Modeling Clay Projects 
make any subject . . . History, 


Geography, English, Mathematics 
or Art more alive, more exciting 


and more easily understood. In Nc 
working with their hands, in all Cc 
three dimensions, youngsters as- . 
similate more easily, and retain 
longer, those things they are ex- Wi 
pected to learn and know. Gl. 
PLASTELINE, perfection among alll | 
modeling materials, is 
@ Convenient—Four lb. rolls 
to a box, ready for instant use. 
@ Economical—Retains plasticity “VY 
—stays fresh and usable for) «<y 
years. 
@ Pliable—Easily manipulated) 
3-D HISTORY by tiny hands. Pe 
‘Twas the 19th of April — @ Firm—Though easily molded it holds its} W! 
- "75 when Paul Revere rode — form. Th 
@ Stainless—Washes easily from hands and Fo 
had begun . . . How alive, how real clothes Wi 
history seems as children become 
part of the era, Mitery @ Non-Toxic—Contains pure non-toxic ingredients. 
itself in PLASTELINE Model- 
ing Clay. 
Sn 
He 
| 
PLASTELINE 
A Traditionally Quality Modeling Material of Unsurpassed Prestige 2 
Write for Free Circular 
“Modeling With Clay” 
He 
Dept. AC-91 Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Poetry Corner 
About Going Places 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


If you'd like to go 
To far off places 

To see strange lands 
And different faces, 
You need no money, 
Or bags well packed, 
There’s a simple way 
You can go. In fact, 
You can be right now 
At your destination, 
If you only have 
Imagination! 


February 
LILLIE M. JORDAN 


Now the month of celebration 

Comes for heroes of our nation 
Whom we love to praise. 

We will pay the honors due them 

Gladly each year we renew them 
On their natal days. 


The American Way 


LAURA ALICE BOYD 


‘Why must we wait?” said little Jim, 
“Why don’t we go ahead of him?” 


“Oh no,” said Joe, “that’s not the 
way. 

Americans must have fair play. 

When you are older you will learn 

That every one will have his turn. 

For in America, you see 

We all believe in liberty.” 


Snowflakes Are Dancing 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Snowflakes are dancing with cold 
Mr. Wind 
Out in the crisp, frosty night; 
He whirls them around and around 
and around 
In a waltz most entrancingly 
light. 


He whistles the music that’s muted 
and gay 
As they whirl and do dips and 
slides; 
He lifts each bright snowflake and 
gives her a toss 
Then down like a feather she 
glides! 
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TO INSTRUCT AND 


FRe DELIGHT YOUR STUDENTS 


48 JOSEPH BOGGS BEALE 
HISTORICAL PRINTS 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
ENDORSE THIS WONDERFUL COLLECTION 


Franklin’s Experiment With The Kite 


48 Joseph Boggs Beale American History Reproductions, each with a historical 
summary. Each reproduction is loose leaf and suitable for framing. Included 
in the selections are— 
e Paul Revere’s Ride 
e The Pony Express American Flag 

e The Boston Tea Party e and many others 

You can get them this easy way: (1) Ask your students to collect 150 outer 
wrappers from Fleer DUBBLE BUBBLE Gum (It’s their favorite, so they'll 
gladly comply). 

(2) Send the wrappers to us, and we will send you the Joseph Boggs Beale 
collection free. Use this coupon, please. 


e Betsy Ross making the First 


FRANK H. FLEER CORP. DEPT.C28 PHILADELPHIA 41, PA. 


CHECK ONLY ONE 


{_] | enclose 150 outer wrappers from Dubble Bubble 
Gum for a set of 48 Beale Historical Prints 


[_] Please send more 
information 


Name 


School 


FREE EDUCATION AL Full color, 16 mm. film, available for classroom showing 
titled: “FUN FOR A PENNY”. A trip through the Fleer 


SOUND FILM . . « « Plant in Philadelphia—actually shows how gum is made! 
Write Dept, C28 
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START little hands off right with Eagle 
Alpha. Primary authorities recommend 
its big wood shaft to prevent finger 
cramping ... its thick, soft lead to mini- 
mize writing effort. 


CONTINUE the good work with Eagle 
Practice . . . intermediate between Alpha 
and a normal writing pencil in size of 
wood and in thickness and softness of 
lead. 


3nd Grade and. yo 


COMPLETE the training with a quality 
Eagle pencil of standard diameter. Its 
strong, smooth, durable lead will en- 
courage a legible script that will serve 
your students well throughout their lives. 


for samples, write to EAGLE 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 
703 East 13th St., New York City *® 


The Mother of 
George Washington 


LUCILLE H. BECKHART 


A FOURTEEN year old boy’s 
regard for his mother’s wishes 
changed the destiny of a nation. 
The boy — George Washington; the 
mother — Mary Ball Washington. 

George Washington’s education 
was limited. Many parents in those 
early days sent their children to 
England for their education. But 
George’s father was preparing his 
son to become a practical business 
man, and his studies were in every 
way qualifying him for that career. 
When George was ten years of age, 
however, his father died, leaving a 
young widow to care for two step 
sons and two sons and a daughter 
of her own. 

Although only thirty-five years of 
age at the time of her husband’s 
death, Mrs. Washington reorganized 
her life and became both mother 
and father to the children. She 
could have easily chosen to lead 
a gay social life. But this she felt 
would be neglecting her duties 
toward her family. Her home was 
always a pattern of order. Deference 
and a well regulated restraint were 
the keynotes of the household. 

There is no true picture of Mrs. 
Washington in existence. But a pen 
picture of Mary Ball at sixteen de- 
scribes her as being sensible, modest 
and loving and possessing flaxen 
hair. 

The excellent qualities of this 
young girl were a strong foundation 
for the character of the woman 
who brought George and the rest 
of the family to maturity. She was 
simply a private citizen, not versed 
in letters nor arts, but possessing 
the homely virtues of her sex. 
Eternal dignity and heavenly grace 
were the two virtues most often 
ascribed to her. 


Most biographers lay great stress 
on the influence of George’s father, 
but the part that his mother played 
in moulding the young boy’s life 


was even more important. She 
taught him the excellent moral and 
religious maxims that he followed 
throughout his entire life. She taught 
him moderation and propriety, and 
the duty of obedience which pre- 
pared him to command. Her atti- 
tude seemed to say, ““Next to your 
God, your reverence is due me,”’ 
and to the last days of her life, 
Washington gave to her a dutiful 
and implicit obedience. 

It was this proverbial thoughtful- 
ness toward his mother that changed 
the destiny of the nation. George’s 
eldest brother, Lawrence, was an 
English officer, and having distin- 
guished himself in several battles 
had some little influence with the 
king. Upon learning of George’s 
desire to become a sailor, he man- 
aged to secure an appointment for 
him as midshipman. George, who 
was only fourteen years of age at 
that time, was filled with delight. 

His mother at first apparently 
approved. When the time came for 
George to leave, he had his trunk 
placed on board the ship and turned 
to say good-bye to his mother. 
The thoughts of the dangers that 
the young boy was about to face 
was more than this good lady could 
bear. George found her in tears. 
Seeing that her distress and grief 
were so great, he gave up his plans. 
Throwing his arms about her neck, 
he assured her that he would not 
leave her. 

Naturally Mrs. Washington was 
sorry for his disappointment, but 
this one act changed the history 
of America. Had he gone on, he 
undoubtedly would have become a 
British officer —- might even have 
been stationed along our coast to 
quell the uprising colonists. Our 
capitol would have had another 
name. One of our states, as well as 
several counties, rivers, towns. and 

(Turn to Page 61) 
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Books in Review 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE OLD COUNTRY STORE — 
By Gerald Carson; illustrated with 39 
amusing old wood cuts and line draw- 
ings and a four-color frontispiece; 
Published by Ozford University 
Press. Price $5.00. 

To all readers who have been 
reared in the midst of the old coun- 
try store with all of its color, flavor, 
smells, anecdotes — this book will 
prove a lasting joy and a living 
memento. As President Eisenhower 
recently said to a group of retail 
merchants, ‘““The memories are de- 
lightful. They are so often centered 
around the retail store, the open 
cracker barrel, the prune _ barrel, 
the pickle jug or keg.” 

The subject, though as old as the 
hills, is treated by Gerald Carson 
in a refreshing and highly unique 
manner. The pages fairly reek with 
the aromatic smells of fine cut to- 
bacco, of cinnamon red hols and 
lemon gum drops, of the fly-swarmed 
mollassesings, of the dry herbs 
and the chests of tea. All the flavors, 
smells, sights and sounds of the old 
cracker barrel era have been evoked 
with nostalgia and fine-cut humor. 
The author brings to his personali- 
ties real life, makes his anecdotes and 
folk-lore rich and colorful and gives 
to the country store its real place 
in the cultural life of the small 
community that once was America— 
pre-urban and pre-automobile. This 
is a comprehensive story of a sub- 
ject important to America’s sound 
and economic history. 

So if you find you have a nostalgic 
feeling for the almost extinct coun- 
try store with all its charms, if you 
respond to the “cracker barrel 
story,” this is YOUR book! We 
highly recommend it to teachers in- 
terested in the social history of 
America. Its style is refreshing and 
entirely appropriate to the subject 
matter it presents. 
WILLIE’S ADVENTURE — By 
Margaret Wise Brown; illustrated by 
Crockett Johnson (William R. Scott, 
Ine.). Price $2.00. 

We are well aware as we read 
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these three stories about Willie that 
the late author was, indeed, a 
story-teller laureate to the young. 
Each story is crisp, joyous, exciting, 
and full of appeal. Each unit is 
full of surprises and discoveries. 
The author very cleverly makes 
use of repetition and rhythm. In 
an easy-to-read style and without 
seeming to do so, she carries over 
through little Willie, some very 
valuable life lessons. She holds the 
attention of every child throughout 
the stories and through her words 
each one sees himself or wants to 
see himself in the role of Willie. 
The type is set for easy reading and 
the stories are beautifully illustrated 
by Crockett Johnson, who has a 
delicious style of his own. If you 
wish to hear plenty of chuckles, 


‘you must place this little book on 


your wanted list. 
LITTLE HOUSE IN THE BIG 
WOODS — By Laura Ingalls Wilder; 
illustrated by Garth Williams ( Harper 
Brothers, Publishers). Price $2.75. 
It is so gratifying in these days, 
when the history of our country and 
the doings of our forebears have a 
special significance for us, that we 
can turn with pride to stories like 
those of Laura Ingalls Wilder — 
stories based on her own life and au- 
thentic in every particular. Their 
reality, their authentic background, 


their sturdiness and sensitivity of 


character, make them worth-while 
contributions to our lists of genu- 
inely American stories. They depict 
those qualities which every true 
American is proud to call America’s 
way of life. We see throughout this 
charming story of “Little House in 
the Big Woods,” 
pioneer life with all its hardships 
and difficulties, heart throbs and {° 
joys, its adventure and excitement. 
Those were days when folks came 
from miles around for the “‘sugaring 
doin’’’ season and doubled up at 
each of their houses; those were 
days when Christmas came, bringing 
home-made toys and special goodies 
(Turn to Page 61) 
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BORROWby MAIL! 
AY COMPLETELY 
50 to 600 CONFIDENTIAL! 
It’s fast! It’s entirely private! Yes, 
regardless of where you live, if you 
are steadily employed you can get a 


quick cash loan from Postal 
by mail. No will call 


a real story of 


your payless vacation 
plover. re relatives, tradespeople and friends 


RUSH COUPON for information and 
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DURABLE 


SCHOOL PRODUCT 


The Boston Pencil Sharpeners have been serving 
schools since 1906. Today, with the big steel re- 
ceptacles, strong all metal stands and long lasting 
speed cutters (6 extra cutting edges) they last 
longer than ever. Specify Boston when ordering for 
your classroom. 


* BOSTON KS ILLUSTRATED 


BOSTON 


PENCIL SHARPENERS 


Manufactured by 


The C. HOWARD HUNT PEN CO. 
CAMDEN 1, N. J. 


Also Speedball Pens and Products 


SENG RULERS & 


NOVELTY CO,, 


201-207 Fall St. Seneca Falls 5, N.Y. 


required. Repay in 


pent t monthly payments to fit your income. 
principal payments requi 


during 
months. Your em- 


not know you are applying for a loan. 


uest Form sent to you free in 
. No obligation. Act today. 


Please rush and Request Form. | 
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YARDSTICK 4 SCHOOL RULER 
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The Clearing 


Ground 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


This friendly inviting depart- 
ment is for YOU, readers of 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD. 
Here you your 
problems with assurance thal 
they will receive practical and 
intelligent consideralion. YOU 
are inviled to use the CLEAR- 
ING GROUND freely. 


may present 


Question: Can you suggest a 
recent book regarding the 
jealousy of a child? 

Answer: Yes, I would recommend 
very highly a 1954 book titled 
“The Jealous Child” by Edward 
Podolsky, published by Philosophi- 
cal Library, New York. 

Question: Do you know of 
any current book that would 
help a teacher better choose 
writing materials for chil- 
dren, or write materials that 
will be most interesting to 
children? 

Answer: There is a 1954 book 
which deals with this very subject. 
We recommend Claudia Lewis’ 
“Writing for Young Children,”’ pub- 
lished by Simon & Schuster, New 
York. 

Question: Would you kindly 

suggest a list of Valentine 
poems for the younger child? 

Answer: My Valentine, “Poems 
for Very Young Child,’”’ Whitman; 
The Valentine, Brown, “Fresh 
Posies,” Houghton; Snow Flake 
Song, Marjorie Barrows, “Child 
Life,” February 1935; Valentine 
for My Mother, Lee, “My Poetry 
Book,” Winston; When You Send 
a Valentine, Hill, “‘“Golden Flute,” 
John Day; The Valentine’s Message, 
Hill, “Golden Flute,” John Day; 
My Valentine, “Child’s Garden of 
Verse,” Robert Louis Stevenson, 
Scribner’s; A Valentine, ‘“‘Tirra 
Lirra; Rhymes Old and New,” 
Richards, Little Brown. 
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Landscape 


Crayon Overlay 


Creativeness From an Old Technique 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, Instructor of Art Education 
College of Education, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


A HAPPY buzz of excitement 
pervaded Mrs. Pacetti’s first grade 
room as her children worked on 
this crayon overlay lesson. It was 
like working with magic to see their 
designs appear as they rubbed the 
sides of short pieces of wax crayon 
on a paper laid over their cut-outs. 

Some of the children were familiar 
with the process of laying a paper 
over a leaf or a coin and rubbing a 
crayon over it for an impression, 
but this time they were going to 
make pictures on large paper and 
the whole paper was to be filled 
with original designs. 

To give the children an idea of 
how to begin to plan for this picture, 
Mrs. Pacetti demonstrated for them. 
She thumb-tacked a few simple 
cut paper shapes to a drawing board 
up in the front of the room where 
everyone could see. There were 
squares, circles, half circles, triangles 
and long slender pieces. 

““Now let’s use our imaginations 
and see if we can think of things 
that look something like these dif- 


6 


ferent shapes, then we can _ use 
these shapes or change them a little 
to make our pictures.”” As she held 
up a circle the children thought of 
the sun, apples, wheels, balloons, 


bubbles, and people’s heads. “Yes, 
there are lots of things that look 
round or nearly round. You could 
cut into the edges of your circles 
and make them look like the petals 
of flowers, too. You can put circles 
of different sizes together and make 
them look like animals, people or 
birds.”” At that, she drew several 
overlapping circles on the board to 
make animals, people and _ birds. 
The long slender pieces could make 
legs. Next the children studied a 
square and tried to think of things 
of that shape. They thought of 


buildings, houses, stores, fruit 
stands, boxes, baskets, pocket- 
books. 


Then Mrs. Pacetti cut a strip from 
a square to make a rectangle and 
a long slender stick. Immediately 
the children thought of trains, 
trucks, school busses, long low 
houses and sheds. They were think- 
ing in a new way and would become 
more observing of the basic shapes 
and forms all about them hereafter. 

When a square was cut diagonally, 
from corner to corner, and held 
up, the children thought of roofs 
for houses, hay stacks, corn shocks, 
mountains and also small things 
like a hat for a clown or a leaf to 
go with a flower. 

There were two felt boards in 
the front of the room and children 
took turns sticking paper shapes 


A Hurricane 
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“Yes, to these to see what kind of pictures 
t look they could make. Their teacher had 

could a supply of all these shapes in vari- 

circles ous sizes with paper “stick tacks” 

petals pasted to the backs. of them. This 

circles made them adhere easily to the felt 
make boards and they could be easily 
ple or taken off and replaced at will. 
everal A little practice and discussion 
ard to of making this scrt of a composition 

birds. soon gave the children the idea of 
make filling the space well. 
lied a Now they were ready to cut their ge Ne 
things own paper shapes of as many kinds 7 
sht of and sizes as they needed. There 
fruit were a few compasses in the room 
ocket- for those who wanted real round 
circles. Some used their ‘milk bot- Bicycles 

p from tles. Children are apt to solve 
le and their own problems when given’ on top and short pieces of crayon red and green, or green and brown. 
diately an opportunity to think for them- rubbed over the top giving an im- They decided on their colors, but 
trains, selves. print of the cut paper design un- they were told that since yellow was 
g low “Now let everyone think of a dif- derneath. If the paper slipped, a light color, it would not show up 
think- ferent kind of a picture to make. they were thumb-tacked to a draw- very well on white paper, so it 
yecome We like new surprises, you know.” ing board; but most of the children would be wise to use darker colors. 
shapes The shapes were cut from con- worked carefully enough to prevent The children knew that their 
eafter. struction paper and arranged on a any movement of the top paper. teacher liked new and original de- 
onally, 12 x 18 sheet of manila paper. Then In most cases, one or two colors signs, for she was always saying, 
i held a 12 x 18 sheet of newsprint was laid were used, such as black and red, (Turn to Page 64) 
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Art Is Doing and Looking, 


Feeling and Experiencing 


JESSIE TODD 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 


A NEW shop teacher said to 
me, “The children don’t like to 
have me talk to them at all at the 
beginning of the class. They want 
to begin right away to work.” 

I said, “I know what you mean. 
They like to do things. They hear 
80 much talking in many classes and 
have so little time to do- things. 
a 


When they come into the art and 
shop rooms they feel the talking 
isn’t necessary.” 

Children like to do things. They 
like to handle many kinds of ma- 
terial. They have their favorite 
materials after they have experi- 
mented with many kinds. 

The teacher associated with chil- 


dren year after year learns what 
kinds of materials children like 
most. They like to use materials 
that get results in a short time. My 
children don’t care much for needles 
and thread. They are for the most 
part children of professional people. 

In some communities needles 
might be more popular. In our 
school children like needles with 
big eyes so that they can use raffia 
to decorate costumes. They like 
needles big enough to thread with 
string for modern construction in 
boxes. A needle with a big eye is 
more clumsy than a_ small-eyed 
needle used for sewing. A few of 
them will use a fine needle to sew 
cloth on an abstract, but more 
children use paste or paper fasteners. 

Illustration 1 — David is using 
some wood cylinders to make a 
mobile. 

Illustration 2 — How expressive 
his hands are as they try to balance 
the weights. 

Some parents and teachers do- 
nate materials they think we may 
find useful. If the wood pieces are 
smooth or round or soft-feeling, 
children choose to use them. They 
like wood which they can stain with 
thin tempera color. We had some 
very large wood beads, the kind 
small children string. The children 
grabbed for these to make mobiles. 
They were painted in lovely bright 
colors. They were smooth and fin- 
ished, for they came from the toy 
department of a large store. Schools 
cannot buy expensive material for 
many children to use, but when 
lovely things are donated, they add 
charm to the mobile constructions. 
Children like big smooth buttons. 

Visitors ask, ““Do you make many 
mobiles? Do you spend much art 
time on them?’ We make mobiles 
when children initiate the project. 
Some of our children have seen so 
many complicated mobiles made of 
metal and plastic that they appre- 
ciate them, but make no effort to 
make any. One boy said, “I like 
mobiles, but not the kind I can 
make. When I get in high school | 
intend to make a fine one that will 
really look nice in our home.” 

Other children derive much pleas- 
ure from making mobiles with 
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screws, wood cylinders and _ all 
sorts of things they and the teacher 
can get together. 

Illustration 3 — Lee begins a 
city scene. How well he blocks in 
his areas of dark and light. We 
have worked on this. Many of the 
children are improving. Children 
and also adults with little experi- 
ence in painting often choose all 
light colors for a painting. Some- 
times they choose all dark ones. 
How many times we see a small 
child paint a picture with a dark 
red house, very dark green grass, 
brown tree trunks, dark green foliage 
and dark blue sky. The result is all 
dark. 

When he learns to use some lighter 
green; mix white with blue to 
lighten the sky or add white clouds, 
he begins to ::ake progress. When 
children make some areas in their 
pictures larger than others, 
begin to progress. 


they 


Some children, of course, have a 
feeling for design. They don’t an- 
alyze what they do. They naturally 
have good taste. If all children and 
adults were so endowed, we would 
need no teaching or evaluating. 

One 7th grade girl in our school 
said once to the art teacher, “Mrs. 
Lee, please teach us about colors, 
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what colors to wear when our eyes 
are certain colors, what colors go 
well with our different kinds of 
skin.” 

The teacher said to her one day, 
“You wanted my help, Jane. That 


speckled nondescript dress you wear 
does nothing for you.”’ She went on 
to make suggestions. The child 
said, ‘““Thank you. That was what I 
wanted to learn.” 

This child was one of the best in 
her class designing, but it didn’t 
carry over into everyday dressing 
until she herself wanted to make 
herself as attractive as possible. 

Lee is having experience now 
which may help him furnish a room 
or lay out plans for a flower garden. 
He is learning to arrange areas of 
color. He has a subject chosen by 
himself. Some of the best arranging 
is done when an artist has a subject. 

Illustration 4 — Angelica likes 
to paint horses. She painted horses, 
took a trip of seven months to 
Europe, came back and _ painted 
horses. She had lived in Italy, vis- 
ited art museums and_ exhibits. 
She had seen many interesting peo- 
ple in costumes of other lands. 
Horses are her interest. Perhaps 
this illustrates the necessity of an 
art teacher letting children choose 
their own subjects. Angelica has 
always used her horse interest in 
many ways. Sometimes she paints 
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them on corrugated paper. Some- 
times she paints heads of horses in 
design. She has never come to a 
standstill artistically while working 
on one subject. There are many 
girls in Angelica’s class who like to 


draw horses. Their enthusiasm keeps 
them progressive in varying the 
subject. They model horses and cut 
them out of flat wood in the shop 
nearby. 

Illustration 5 — Children like to 
arrange different things above the 


look 
top of 


class case. 
at the 


They like to 
reflection in the 


the glass case. The string designs 
fascinate them. 

Illustration 6 — Children like to 
look at things. They like to put the 
cedar and dogwood buds in a tur- 
quoise Swedish vase and look at the 
pattern made by the shadows on 


the window seat. 


Young teachers become discour- 
aged because all children are not 
appreciative. All adults are not ap- 
preciative. We accept this fact. One 
day in the midst of some of the 
loveliest creative work we have 
done at Christmas, one boy made a 
cut paper design of a man’s face. 
It was clever. Then he pasted strips 
around it like a picture frame and 
cut out letters, “I was framed.” 
Artistically, it was excellent. It was 
original, but it showed a lack of 
sensitivity to what was going on in 
our art room. 


In the High School class the same 
day when children were painting 
angels, Madonnas, etc. in a truly 
religious manner one boy drew a 
Madonna and drew a beer bottle in 
her arms for the Christ child. At 
the moment these things do spoil 
the lovely creative atmosphere for 
both teacher and children, but we 
have such people in the world and 
sensitive beautiful souls survive 
above the sordid. The experienced 
teacher has been faced with this 
many times. Some teacher says, 
“No child in my school would dare 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Emotional Release 


Through Clay Modeling 


MALINDA DEAN GARTON 
Supervising Teacher, Special Education Laboratory School, 


Part Ill 
Environmental Factors 

The slow learner and the more 
severely mentally retarded are per- 
haps more easily influenced than 
are children of well-developed ma- 
turity by their daily environment. 
The physiological and psychologi- 
cal factors affecting children have 
been discussed in two previous ar- 
ticles. 

The importance of the third fac- 
tor, the environment, in the life of 
the child is indicated by Alschuler 
and Hattwick’s statement, “That 
children feel the full force of pres- 
sures is indicated in their behavior.” 

The lack of security and love in 
these children’s lives causes many 
conflicts, which result in name call- 
ing, temper tantrums, stealing and 
fighting. It is known that many emo- 
tional patterns go back to early in- 
fancy. It appears obvious that only 
through some creative activity 
could such deep-seated emotions be 
released. 

Morton stated, “‘Childish com- 
plexes are always in evidence, and 
the repressed ‘wishes’ manifest 
themselves upon every occasion. 
These ‘wishes,’ instinctive in origin, 
take the form of a demand for Rec- 
ognition, for Liberty, for Love. 

[It appears that it is only through 
some creative, manipulative form 
of expression that the slow learner 
can show his conflicts and frustra- 
tions. Preston said, “‘Art is a natural 
language for the young child, it is 
mainly an expression of vivid ex- 
periences and concepts.” Sed- 
don appears to concur with this as 
he states, “ ... feeling stands in 
intimate connection with action and 
will. The incentives and motion to 
action are represented feelings.” 

The physical environment of these 
children will remain constant. In 
most situations the teacher is the 
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Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 


one who is in a position to give help, 
guidance and therapy. 
Case Study 

In most children’s lives the physi- 
ological, psychological and physical 
environment are so closely bound 
together it is difficult to determine 
which has been the dominant factor 
in causing emotional disturbance. 
Each area must be considered and 
every strain relieved that it is pos- 
sible to relieve. The results are fre- 
quently heart-warming and satisfy- 
ing to the teacher and the child. 

Ora 

Ora was a slim child, with dark, 
wavy hair and large dark eyes. She 
was hyperactive and very distract- 
able. She had an apprehensive atti- 
tude, and frequently stammered. 
She was unusually tense and un- 
heappy appearing. She was erratic 
and unpredictable. 

Ora seemed to feel a lack of love 
and security in the home. She was 
resentful and jealous of her mother’s 
relationship with the father. Her 


Ben made faces of clay with a curious 
resemblance to his afflicted brother. 


academic skills were very hmited. 

When Ora worked with clay, she 
was oblivious to the rest of the 
group in the room. Her products 
usually followed a general pattern of 
snakes, boats, and baskets. 

As the months passed, she began 
to model objects she labeled as “‘A 
Boy,” “A Man.” 

Then one day she presented the 


Ben’s Bunny Nest 


. 


teacher with a collection of clay 
objects on a board. She said, “Here 
is a boy, a plate he eats off of, a 
bridge, a candle, and a light post.” 
It was like a jig-saw puzzle. When 
the odd assortment was placed to- 
gether, there was a complete boy. 

At a later time she made a disem- 
bodied group of three parts. ““This 
is a boy and a girl, playing ball. 
The girl has her arms folded, she is 
thinking about a boy.”’ This shows 
the objects arranged in the exact 
relationship in which she had placed 
them. 

Ora was probably a brain-injured 
child. She did not appear to benefit 
by the clay modeling. 

Ben 

Ben was a child from a broken 
home. He lived with his mother and 
half-brother in a_ squalid house, 
which was also occupied by several 
derelict-appearing old men. He 
called one of the men Uncle. 

The half-brother was five years 
old, was unable to talk, and was 
further handicapped by twisted legs 
and a misshapen face. 

Ben undernourished. His 
teeth were bad. He was fearful and 
he seldom talked. He hated books 
and everything connected with 
school. He had been a chronic tru- 
ant, and was known to the courts. 

Ben started modeling with the 
clay. He made many houses, people, 
and snakes, which he always de- 
stroyed. Then he started making 
odd-shaped faces which looked curi- 
ously like his afflicted brother. 
These were always destroyed. 

This continued for several months 
before he brought one of the clay 
faces to the teacher and stayed to 
talk. 

One day he stayed at the clay 
table a long time, making objects 
and destroying them before he 
brought a product to me which he 
called, ““Two Men in a Boat.”’ His 
story: “This is a motor boat. A 
man guides it. There is a boy in it. 
They are going over to the other 
side of the river. They are going to 
fish.”” 

Another day, Ben had a fight 
with Aaron over Gladys. Ben was 
quite upset when he came into the 
classroom. He went directly to the 
12 


was 


Ora made a group of three parts — a boy and a girl playing ball. The girl has 
her arms folded. 


clay table. He first made a flat oval 
cake of the clay, which he pounded 
and rolled. He made numerous rolls 
of clay and threw them against each 
other. He finally constructed a 
basket. It was neatly made and 
smoothly finished. 

He commented, “There should 
be something in it.”” However, he 
left the basket on the table and went 
back to the clay. 

Later, Ben returned with another 
“Basket.”” This one was flat and 
had no handle. There were seven 
“eggs” in it. 


Ben’s Empty Basket 


Ben’s story: “This is a bunnie’s 
nest . . . There were bunny tracks 
around the nest. One bunny is 
larger than the other bunny.” Ben 
was quite pleased with himself and 
was no longer angry. 

After this episode, Ben appeared 
to feel more secure with the teacher. 
He often came and talked about 
his problems. 


As a result of this increased con- 
fidence, the second year the teacher 
was able to persuade Ben to go to 
the dental clinic, which he feared, to 
have his teeth cleaned and cavities 


filled. Several teeth had to be ex- | 


tracted. 


Ben’s health improved and with 
his better emotional adjustment, he 
took an increased interest in school 
activity. He seemed to have worked 
off the resentment against his broth- 
er through the modeling. His work 
with clay assumed useful shapes. 
He modeled coasters, ash trays, 
and the like. He was proud of his 
products. 


Ben was no longer a truant prob- 
lem. After the second month of clay 
modeling, Ben was seldom absent 
from school. 
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Results 

A few of the children seldom mod- 
eled in the clay, preferring the paint- 
ing. Other children modeled every 
day, some modeled only after being 
greatly disturbed. 

Some of the children seemed to 
prefer a certain color for modeling, 
as, always choosing brown or green. 
Some always modeled snakes, or 
bowls, or clown faces. Others 
always modeled phallic symbols, 
while some frequently modeled cats, 
mice, dogs, rabbits, or animals of 
the zoo as the elephant. 

This very act of expression as- 
sists the child to formulate an idea 
and to secure a feeling of satisfac- 
tion. According to Dewey, “Im- 
pulsions are the beginnings of com- 
plete experience because they pro- 
ceed from need; from a hunger and 
demand that belongs to the organ- 
ism as a whole and that can be sup- 
plied only by instituting definite 
relations with the environment.”’ 


Since action is a series of ten- 
sions and relaxations, the value of 
the active work with clay seems 
evident. It provides an outlet for 
emotional urges that might find a 
much less socially acceptable method 


Ben made a motorboat 


for release. 

In almost every instance it has 
been found that when a child was 
troublesome or excited or angry, if 
he would go and work with the clay 


-he would become calmer. He would 


usually return to his own desk in a 
happier manner. 
Conclusions 

Play therapy in a group situa- 
tion, using a non-hardening clay for 


That February Booklet 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


One OF the foremost com- 
plaints which teachers receive from 
often irate parents is the fact that 
they never see their children’s daily 
papers, and what they are doing, 
unless they: attend an open house 
at a P.T.A. meeting. 

The teacher is not wholly to 
blame for this situation, even though 
she could improve in this depart- 
ment many times. 

The truth is that children who 
are given papers to take home, may 
do the following with them. 

1. Forget to take them from their 
desks at the end of the day. 

2. Lose them on the way home. 
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3. Deliberately throw them away 
because they are not good or per- 
fect papers. 

Residents of a town who live near 
a school, complain that their lawns 
are often littered with these un- 
wanted papers. 

Again, a teacher may be very 
anxious to have certain papers 
reach the home, but has grave 
doubts that they will arrive safely 
via the child’s hands. Therefore, 
she intentionally keeps the papers 
at school. 

Strangely enough, it has been 
proven that a child will get a group 
of papers home more successfully 
than a single paper. 


modeling, appears to be a valuable 
activity for any classroom. It seems 
that the clay should be freely avail- 
able for modeling at all times with 
very few simple rules regulating 
the modeling. 

This exploratory study appears 
to show that non-hardening clay as 
a medium for relieving tension and 
improving mental health is effective 
for many children. 


Because of all these reasons and 
conditions, one teacher found a 
most satisfactory solution to the 
whole program. At the beginning of 
the month of February, the children 
made an attractive folder during 
their art class. The cover depicted 
some of the holidays and special 
days occurring in February. Abra- 
Lincoln’s’ birthday, Valen- 
tine’s day, and George Washing- 
ton’s birthday were the key subjects. 

All during the month, the chil- 
dren kept their papers and at the 
end of the period, a representative 
collection of papers in all subjects 
were placed in the folder. Each 
paper was given an attractive Feb- 
ruary sticker and rare was the case 
when this booklet didn’t reach its 
destination, “‘Home.”’ 

This project has promoted good 
feeling between the home and school, 
and any idea which can accomplish 
that is worth a good try any time 
during the year. 


| : 


To make a butterfly bookmark, 
cut from drawing paper, an oblong 


me 

about three inches by five, or larger. ree 
Fold one of the short sides, down | 
level with a long side, at right angles col 
to it. Do the same thing with the Ke 
opposite short side. Note that the ing 
second fold overlaps the first a De 
little. This is as it should be, toform | yj, 
the flap for pasting. Unfold, and of 
cut out the tiny triangle thus sliy 
formed. One of the overlaps may be a] 
removed, too, if desired. Refold the ma 
paper so that the two short sides mi 
are together, thus finding the center mo 
of the pattern. adi 
Return to original folds, leaving is | 
the paper in triangular form, with car 
the CUT edges to the top. This wh 
space, now, is ready for sketching me 
one half of the butterfly. Be sure , 
that the wings touch the folded tion 
edge in some places. Otherwise, par 
when the pattern is cut out, the ine 
bookmark will fall apart. Use soft size 
B tt fli f A pencil, charcoal, or wax crayon for bes 
u er 1es or rt the sketching. When the drawing site 


is complete, refold the paper so dec 


and Science that the drawing lies exactly on the to 


opposite half of the paper. Rub dra 
STELLA E. WIDER firmly with the thumb nail, or any all 


Vice President Georgia Morgan Guild smooth, hard object, to transfer hav 
the pattern to the other half of the WI 


Te Burrerey, as a mo- design. Both sides, then, will be | dee 


tif, proves most interesting to all 


levels from the third year up. It be’ 
gives fine opportunity for creative atv 
effort. When once a butterfly book- To 
mark has been made, it is but a step tins 
toward the making of a butterfly etn 
cap. A fancy butterfly cap can make = 
a costume for any dance or other side 
rhythm work. wit 

Through the interest aroused in it 
research for the colorings and mark- Len 
ings of butterflies and their close A 
kin, the moths, children readily add 
learn to identify the common speci- sho 


mens of their locality. They like to 
know the high sounding names of 
these small creatures. One group 
became so interested that they made 
oversized replicas of a number of 
their favorites, placing them about 
the classroom, so that they could 
refer to them in identifying the live 
ones that flitted by. This method of 
identification is so much more hu- 
mane than the making of. “collec- 
tions.” 
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identical in line and balance. This 
may sound complicated, but is 
really very simple. (See diagram.) 

Decorate the “‘spots” with water- 
color, tempera, wax crayon, or ink. 
Keep the paper folded as for sketch- 
ing, when the pattern is cut out. 
Don’t forget the little hinges on the 
wings in cutting. Put a small amount 
of paste on the inner flap, and 
slip the bookmark over the corner of 
a page of some discarded book or 
magazine, in case too much paste 
might make the sides adhere. Re- 
move in a few minutes. One of the 
advantages of this unique marker 
is that it stays in place easily. It 
can hold several pages together, 
when needed to do so for an assign- 
ment. 

The same method of construc- 
tion makes a wonderfully attractive 
party cap. A twelve by eighteen- 
inch paper makes a good average- 
sized cap. Tempera or ink, shows up 
best for caps. Of course, the oppo- 
site sides of the paper will have to be 
decorated, as it takes two butterflies 
to form the cap. The one original 
drawing, however, can be used for 
all the sets of wings, if firm strokes 
have been used on the original. 
When cutting out the cap, cut more 
deeply into the wings, to give an 
airier effect. 

Create the cap, to be worn in any 
style. The butterflies may be in 
front and back. A little different cut- 
ting, with rounder ends to the top 
wings makes the cap to show up 
nicely with the butterflies at the 
sides of the head. Deeper cuttings 
with the lower wings makes a cap, 
with the butterflies perched jauntily, 
heads up. 

A butterfly bookmark table can 
add a “drawing”’ note for the next 
show, or bazaar. They sell “like 


Wind is very mischievous, 

There isn’t any doubt! 

It tossed my hat into the street, 
And blew my umbrella out. 
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hotcakes,”” too. The caps, too, are 
quite saleable for decorative pur- 
poses. Little folks like to parade 
about with them on. 

“Grey ladies’ like them, too, to 


Mischievous Wind 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


The wind 


give a touch of color to the invalids’ 
trays, in the Veteran Hospitals. 
Other shut-ins are pleased to receive 
a gay bookmark, and for some little 
ones a cap can make a brighter day. 


It pushed me all around the town, 
And took my breath away; 

is very mischievous, 
I found that out today. 


| AVY 


Fourth Grade Children make Valentines of red paper and paper doilies 


Ideas for Valentines 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights School, Maplewood, Mo. 


Sr. VALENTINE’S Day is 
just around the corner again. This 
holiday which children like very 
much is an opportune time to do 
some creative work. Valentines, 
beautiful, jolly, serious, or funny, 
can be designed. 

Here are a few suggestions for a 
beginning: Make a Valentine that 
is just the opposite of a “two- 
faced”’ person. It is two persons 
with only one face. The teacher in a 
fifth grade class gave each pupil a 
sheet of paper twelve by eighteen 
and asked that they fold it to make 
it nine by twelve. Then each child 
drew on the first page a_ heart 
about four inches high, a little above 
the middle of the page. (This makes 


a lesson in good arrangement.) 

Now each pupil inserted the 
point of the scissors and cut out 
the heart without cutting into the 
frame. The heart was discarded. 
Then he drew a line with a crayon 
just inside the heart shape, making 
a heart on the second page. 

When the pupils had examined 
the second page to see how the 
heart looked, they closed the folder 
again and placed it on the desk. 
John drew a face of a girl with the 
features inside the heart and the 
curling hair with its big red ribbon 
bow on the outside. He drew the 
neck and shoulders of the girl, 
dressed her in red with a very fancy 


collar. The other children were 


drawing various kinds of faces in 
their heart shapes, too, with the 
finishing around the heart. 

John now opened the folder and 
there was a face in the heart. He 
added big ears, red hair standing 
up straight and a high stiff collar, 
with a little bow tie. He made the 
shirt with brightly colored stripes. 

Norma had made a girl on the 
first page, too, so she made. a boy 
on the second page. But Sharon 
had made the first picture a boy 
and dressed him like one of the 
boys in the room. When she opened 
the folder, she made the next pic- 
ture a clown with a tall pointed cap 
and a ruffle around his neck, and a 
polka dotted suit. Of course, only 
the shoulders of the suit were vis- 
ible. 

Other children thought of other 
persons for the one face, and they 
were all funny. It was always a 
surprise to open the folder quickly 
and see the effect of an entirely dif- 
ferent person appear with the same 
face as the first picture. 

There were crowned heads, bald 
heads, and hatted heads. And ev- 
eryone in the room had to see every 
other child’s creation. 

In contrast to the above funny 
Valentines the fourth grade made 
pretty little Valentines. The teacher 
gave them paper, six by nine, folded 
in the middle to make their folders 
four and a half by six. She had 
traced lightly on each one a heart 
which just touched the edge of the 
paper on all four sides. 

The children were to make a 
row of flowers around the edge 
just inside the heart, but before 
they began, the teacher wanted to 
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be sure the children could make a 
flower in a 
asked Marilyn to draw a flower on 
the board, one without 
leaves. She drew one that had a 
large center and long narrow petals 
all around. Then Olive drew one 
with a small center and four big fat 
leaves. Other children showed how 
they would draw a flower if you 
were looking right into it. All of 
them had the general concept of a 
flower and no one tried to draw a 
realistic nasturtium or chrysanthe- 
mum. 


decorative way. She 


stem or 


When they were ready to make 
the flower border on the paper the 
teacher told them they could use 
any colors they wished and make 
any kind of flower, but that the 
border must be the same _ flower 
over and over all the way round. 
When that border was finished, she 
asked each to make a second row of 
flowers just inside the first row and 
this row could be an entirely dif- 
ferent kind and different colors. 

Some of the children had made 
their flowers large and had room for 
only two or three rows, but others 
made tiny flowers and could make 
four or five within their 
eart shapes. The colors and kinds 
{ flowers were so varied that they 


borders 
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And, of course, they had to watch 
that they didn’t cut the two pages of 
the folders entirely apart. The 
rved for the 


Valentine message. 


A third grade group made Valen- 
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tines similar to these, but they had 
no heart shape on their folders. 
They followed the outer edge of the 
paper and proceeded as the fifth 
grade had done. They, too, cut out 
around the outside flowers with their 
scissors. They had the added pleas- 
ure of selecting a color of construc- 
tion paper to go just inside the folder 
with the edge showing. Each child 
chose a color that he had used in his 
borders and the colored edge added 
much to the appearance of the Val- 
entine. Folders of this kind can be 
made for other purposes besides 
Valentines. They could be programs, 
menu covers, book covers, favors 
and many things. 

Attractive Valentines were made 
by sixth grades, making the edges 
resemble crocheted lace. One girl 
drew a heart on the board and made 
scallops around the edge. The teach- 
er explained that in lace the half- 
circles would be of thread and the 
inside would not be filled in. She 
then asked if anyone could add 
anything to make the lace wider. 
Jean put another row of half- 
circles on, attaching them to the 
top of the first halfcircles. The chil- 
dren saw that to continue this any 
further would make the pattern 
monotonous. 

Then Gregg added another row of 
zig-zags and the teacher said, ““This 
lace looks quite open. What could 
we do to make it look stronger?” 

Gregg promptly filled one half- 
circle with radiating lines which 
made it a half wheel. Then one of 
the girls added bumps or knots 
along the lines already in the lace. 


By this time, the children had so 
many ideas they were eager to begin 
work on paper. 

Each child drew a heart on his 
paper, but made it small enough to 
leave much room for the lace. Then 
the fancywork began — a white 
crayon on white paper, because, 
said the teacher, they were going 
to paint over the white with tempera 
paint. (If there are electric lights 
overhead in the room, it is best to 
have them turned off and work 
by daylight. It will not be difficult 
then to see the white marks on the 
white paper.) 

While the children were engrossed 
with their lacework, the teacher pre- 
pared jars of paint, blue, red, violet 
and green. She diluted it so it would 
not cover up the wax crayon marks, 
but had it thick enough to cover the 
white paper solidly. 

Some of the children painted the 
heart red and the lace another color, 
others left the heart white and paint- 
ed the lace red, or they thought of 
other combinations. 

One group of fourth, fifth and 
sixth-grade children worked with 
red construction paper, lace paper 
doilies from the ten-cent store, 
scissors, and paste. The teacher cut 
the doilies into halves or quarters so 
the children would not use them 
whole and would feel no hesitancy 
in cutting them in many different 
ways. 

The teacher remarked that she 
had never seen any group so fas- 
cinated with a piece of work as these 
children were in concocting Valen- 
tines. There was such absorption 


that no one knew there was any- 
one else in the room. 

There is other work to be done 
besides making the Valentines. Pic- 
tures in crayon or paint, illustrating 
stories of Valentine Day, and pic- 
tures suggested by titles can be 
fun and be profitable. 

Such pictures as, “Mailing the 
Valentine,” or “Picking up _ the 
Valentine under the Door’ cause 
the children to try for unusual po- 
sitions. They must depart from 
their stock ways of drawing figures. 

Other suggestions for pictures are, 
“At the Party,” “Dressed up for 
the Party,” ‘Making the Valen- 
tines.”” Original stories to write 
and illustrate may be, “The Valen- 
tine that went to the Wrong House.” 
“Tommy’s Birthday was on St. 
Valentine’s.” 

In construction work there is the 
box to decorate that will receive all 
the lovely messages. One teacher 
had each child bring a shoe box or 
one about that size and decorate it 
personally. These were arranged 
as a postoffice and the child’s name 
on his box. Then Valentines were 
dropped in the proper box and when 
the party came off, each child 
claimed his own box. It eliminated 
the reading of the names many 
times and saved the feelings of the 
children who received only a few. 


Then there is the making of place 
cards, invitations, place mats, etc., 
for the Valentine Party. These are 
some of the ideas that will cause 
teachers to think of many more 
and many better ones. 


Thanks for Sounds 


ENOLA CHAMBERLIN 


I thank you, God, for sounds that go 
Form low to high, from high to low. 
I thank you for the bells that ring, 
For geese that honk in fall and 


spring; 


For rush of wind through summer 


leaves, 


birds, 


For drip of water from the eaves; 
For crash of waves, for song of 


But my best thanks are for the words 


That fall like music on my ear, 


dear.”’ 


When Mother says, “I love you, 
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Analyses of the Elemental Skills 


A FIRM foundation in the 
elemental skills is a vital pre- 
requisite in the education of the 
individual. Each of the four skills 
presents its own particular problems 
for both teacher and pupil and in 
varying degrees of difficulty, de- 
pending on the nature of both par- 
ticipants in the learning process, 
the physical aptitudes of each, their 
interests and attitudes, and the 
manner of presentation. 

The first of these skills we believe 
necessary, as a foundation for the 
education of each individual, is the 
ability to read. Assuming that the 
child is physically ready and par- 
ticularly that his eye muscles have 
developed to the point where there 
is no evidence of strain, we can 
proceed with our materials to aid 
him in developing those powers of 
imagination, observation, and con- 
centration which will enable him to 
associate ideas with printed forms. 
The material offered him should be 
within his scope of his experience, 
which it is well to enrich by means of 
various excursions, audio-visual aids, 
and personal contacts in live situa- 
tions; should be attractively illus- 
trated and well graded, up-to-date 
and not monotonous. 

The little reading units should 
be simple in composition and the 
necessary repetition should be ac- 
complished by the reading of many 
units of varied material, rather 
than by reviewing the same units, 
to help in quick recognition of the 
word forms. It is helpful if the first 
book used is in chart form, has large 
illustrations with a minimum 
amount of reading, beginning with 
a sentence containing not more 
than five words and _ progressing 
consistently, in this form, until the 
last pages might have as many as 
five short sentences, under each 
picture. 

The print should be larger than 
the usual pre-primer. Some children 
will graduate from this type of unit 
to a more aifficult form with smaller 
type and printing of several sen- 
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tences, on the left hand pages, with 
the accompanying picture on the 
right, while others will need several 
of the first type of unit before pro- 
gressing to the more difficult format. 

When he is ready for this second 
type of reading unit, he is further 
educated to read first on the left 
hand page, as he turns the pages. 
Care should be exercised that the 
individual progresses only as fast 
as he reads the material fluently, 
and -with understanding, so that 
enjoyment and satisfaction in the 
reading skill may result. 

Writing, too, is a necessary skill 
to acquire, as it is a tool needed to 
aid the individual in self-expression. 
This is not a spontaneous skill, but 
a series of movements, which must 
be taught with as little strain and 
as naturally as possible, in order 
that the child’s interest be sustained 
and not dissipated by fatigue. 
“Scribbling” is merely an evidence 
of his need for guidance in develop- 
ing control of the small muscles 
used in writing letter forms. 

Most children enjoy using colored 
crayons to draw pictures and these 
may be successfully employed in 
teaching the letter forms. Exercises, 
such as making railroad tracks — 
back and forth motion — swing 
motion for the up-swing found in 
certain letter formations and in con- 
necting letters to form words in 
cursive writing, “climbing up and 
down the hill” for the letters re- 
quiring the upcurves. The loop let- 
ters can be made interesting by em- 
ploying the airplane motive “loop 
the loop.” Some children enjoy 
making these formations to a re- 
corded musical background. 

The letter forms should be taught 
in order of difficulty; simple mean- 
ingful words like coo, moo, moon, 
man, etc. Short sentences or rhymes, 
such as: 

A ball can roll, 

A cow can moo, 

A cat can run, 

I can run, too. 
repeating the same word forms, aid 


in helping to establish writing leg- 
ibility. 

The number skill, which is the 
delineation of order, by means of 
symbols, is taught in three clearly 
defined steps. Assuming that the 
child’s background has acquainted 
him with the normal experiences 
common to our daily life — family 
birthdays and holidays, change of 
seasons, travelling from place to 
place, telephone numbers, automo- 
bile licenses, store experiences, visits 
to amusement parks, block building 
and sharing of possessions — he is 
now ready for the first step in learn- 
ing the numerical order of the sym- 
bols, called counting. 

The second step is connecting 
each symbol with its specific quan- 
tity. The third step is learning the 
physical form of the symbol and the 
writing of the numbers. Since order 
contains the elements of precision, 
problems presented to the child, 
oral or written, must be carefully 
graded and the proper sequence 
maintained. 

The material offered must be at 
the child’s level of comprehension, 
varied, vital, and interesting. It 
should awaken in him the feeling -of 
an established order in the world 
about him and lead him to look for 
this order in natural phenomena. 
Naturally, all material should be 
closely related to his everyday ex- 
periences and expand his under- 
standing of the role number plays in 
the world about us. 

While some children experience a 
close connection with spelling while 
learning the reading skills, it is not 
employed in the best educational 
practices, as an aid in the reading 
skill, even though spelling is the 
combining of letters in correct rela- 
tionship to form words. 

Many of the simpler words used 
by children, both in speaking and 
writing, are phonetic. Therefore, a 
recommended approach to teaching 
of the spelling skill is learning the 
sounds of letters. Experience has 

(Turn to Page 64) 


Valentines can be a 
creative meaningful 


experience — 


Valentines 
Are Fun 


GRETCHEN GRIMM 
Director of Art 
Campus School 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


Auruoritirs in psychology 
tell us that Valentine’s Day is next 
in importance in the child’s heart 
to Christmas. If it is that important, 
we should really “play it up” and 
in a way which is emotionally satis- 
fying to the child. 

It is a rare case to find a child 
who does not like to “play” in art. 
If, then, he likes the paper, scissors 
and paste and also is thrilled with 
Valentine’s Day, what can we do to 
make this event a completely happy 
and satisfying experience? 

It probably goes back directly 
to the manner of teaching; the per- 
sonality of the teacher and _ the 
philosophy of the general school 
system and community. 

This work in Valentines may be 
anything from a very strictly dic- 
tated lesson to one which would 
be a completely free expression 
period. Here are some samples of 
lesson techniques. 

1. Before the children come, place 
one finished Valentine (of a chosen 
pattern) in the front of the room. 
Put necessary tools and equipment 
at each place — all cut to size, ete. 
When the. children arrive, go through 
the lesson step by step to form for 
each child a Valentine similar to 
the one on display. Then, all -chil- 
dren will do the same thing at the 
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same result. You will have thirty 
little “copies” of the original pat- 
tern. A lesson such as this is even 
a moderate pattern type compared 
with some of the pattern lessons. 
Some teachers mimeograph work 
and all the child has to do is to 
“out on the dotted line” and “fill 
in’ the prescribed colors. Do you 
handle your Valentine lessons this 
way? 

When we swing the pendulum 
to the other extreme side, we have a 
completely free expression class. 
With this lesson, the teacher dis- 
tributes tools and materials, men- 
tions that the children MAY create 
Valentines if they want to and then 
she disappears. She does not give 
ideas, suggestions or any dictation. 
Is this the way you teach Valentines? 

A third, and middle of the road 
method suggests this: Decorate the 
room with Valentine ideas — perme- 

(Turn lo Page 64) 
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Two little girls in Brechtesgaden, Germany, are on their way to church. The 


aprons are a proud part of their dress-up clothes. 


Children in Europe 


ANNA DUNSER, Art Director 
Maplewood-Richmond Heights Schools, Maplewood, Mo. 


Two SMALL boys were play- 
ing ball on a flower-studded slope 
beside a resort hotel in the Engadin 
in Southern Switzerland one day 
last summer. The Alps towered 
above them and the Inn River 
tumbled through the valley below 
them. They might have been any 
two boys and were unusual only in 
that they couldn’t talk to each 
other. But as I watched them I 
thought how much children are 
alike the world over. 

One boy was at the hotel with his 
mother, from Holland. He spoke 
only Dutch. The other, with his 
mother, was from another part of 
Switzerland and could speak only 
German, but they played ball to- 
gether with little difficulty. 

Although they do not speak the 
same language the boys and girls 
of Switzerland, Italy, Austria, 
France and other couutries of 
Europe look very much like boys 
and girls in America. This is to be 
expected since the ancestors of 
children here have come from these 
same countries. The difference lies 
in the fact that we see all the types 
mixed together and side by side. 

In Italy, the children with few 
exceptions have large beautiful dark 


eyes and abundant dark curly hair. 
You seldom see any but pretty 
children and many of them very 
beautiful. 

On the other hand, in Germany 
and Austria the children are fair, 
very light hair and blue eyes. Their 
faces are round and rosy-cheeked. 
In Switzerland the children are 
beautiful, too, and not so fair as 
those in Germany and not so dark 
as those in Italy, though they are 
well tanned by the summer sun and 
the reflected light of the winter 
snows. 

Just at a cursory glance the chil- 
dren of England seemed to be fair 
and those of France, dark-eyed and 
dark-haired, though there are many 
exceptions to these general rules. 

Of course no one need be told that 
the children in the Scandinavian 
countries are very fair. And every- 
one knows the Irish types. We have 
so many happy Americans that are 
descendants of the native Irish 
people. 

And children in America may be 
surprised to learn that these boys 
and girls of European countries 
dress so much like themselves that 
one could not tell them apart by 
their clothes. 


In a school room in the little town 
of Zug beside Lake Zug I saw a 
group of boys about ten years in 
age and they were wearing the 
striped and checked, or figured 
shirts that Tom and Jack wear to 
school over here. The _ trousers, 
though, were not the familiar jeans, 
but were usually short pants, above 
the knees. 

In an American school in Austria, 
there were a few Austrian children, 
but no one could pick them out by 
their clothes. Perhaps in a year or 
two all the boys, and the girls, too, 
in Europe will be wearing jeans. 
It takes about that long, I believe, 
for the fads and fashions of America 
to reach that far. 

In certain communities, and in 
others only at festival or holiday 
times, the people wear the native 
costumes that their grandparents 
or parents wore in earlier years 
when the world was not all so much 
alike. 


In visiting Salzberg in Austria I 


ready for the Music Festival and is 
in gray and green costume that so 
many of the boys wear. Most Austri- 
an boys wear a bobby pin to keep 
their hair up out of their eyes, but 
this little fellow has lost his. 
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noticed the great number of people, 
children and adults, in native cos- 
tumes during the time of their mu- 
sic festivals. This was apparent in 
the surrounding towns and villages 
too, and in the German towns across 
the border as in Brechtesgaden in 
Germany. 

The women and girls wear dresses 
with full skirts, usually of plain ma- 
terial but with elaborate embroi- 
dered borders, two, three or four 
borders in varying widths. The 
blouse is usually white with colored 
embroidered borders for decoration. 
The sleeves are usually short and 
very full. A vest the same color as 
the skirt or a contrasting color is 
worn over the blouse. Costume jew- 
elry is worn and is often of specific 
designs such as have meaning in the 
history of their country. A popular 
necklace is one of many strands or 
chains and held upright by a wide 


pin or medallion under the chin. 


Bracelets, beads, and flowers, too, 


play a big part in the deccrations. 


English boys and girls, like their 

American cousins, go on excursions 

to see interesting and historic places. 

These children are returning from a 

visit to Hampden Court with their 
teachers 
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These Swiss boys at Zug are seeing a fingerpainting for the first time in their 


fifth grade classroom 


The costumes for the boys and 
men consist of suits of gray wool 
trimmed with green. The gray and 
green are colors used extensively 
in the clothing of all Austrians. 
The men wear cocky hats in gray 
and green felt and a brush stands 
upright in the ribbon of the hat. 
The trousers that the boys wear 
are quite short. They wear socks 
and heavy shoes. On the calf of the 
leg is a band of knitted material 
with bare leg above and below it. 
Usually there are suspenders or 
braces worn over the shirts and 
these have embroidered bands across 
the front. 

During the summer the shops in 
Salzburg were kept very busy sup- 
plying tourists with these pic- 
turesque costumes. Many visitors 
bought enough for all of their rela- 
tives and friends back in the United 
States. 

The children of Europe when in 
school do many of the same things 
that our boys and girls do here. 
They learn to read, write, figure, 
and in addition they sing — quite 
beautifully — they have art lessons, 
though in central Europe these 
lessons are mostly crafts. They 
have not yet learned the fun of 
creative art. The children there 
have much outdoor exercise. Be- 
sides the long hikes they learn to 
skate, ski, and curl. The curling is 
quite exciting, especially when the 
disks are spun across the ice and 
team mates busily sweep the snow 


and surface ice from in front of the 
disks that they made slide as far as 
possible. 

Most of all children the world 
over do the same kind of thinking, 
reasoning, feelings and _ resolving. 
The results of their mental activi- 
ties vary because of the surround- 
ings. The climate, the topography 
and the natural means of transpor- 
tation make people differ from each 
other in minor ways. 

The children of Europe play 
many of the same games that Amer- 
ican children enjoy. A group of 
boys in Trieste were playing a 
lively game of ball in a yard ad- 
joining a castle that was more than 
a thousand years old, and they 
thought only of their game while 
tourists flocked through the castle. 

The boys like to go fishing in the 
summer, and skating in the winter. 
They have more opportunity for 
skiing than do most of our children. 
They like to climb the mountains, 
too. Both boys and girls go in groups 
with their teachers. Each person 
has a heavy pack on his back and 
he wears heavy shoes with thick 
soles having projecting nails. They 
carry alpen sticks to help them 
climb. 

The visitor to Switzerland sees 
many of these groups approaching 
the mountains, either on foot or 
going the first lap of the journey 
on the train. They do not go to the 
tops of the snow-covered moun- 
tains, but take a day’s journey to 
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some good camping place, stay 
there for one night or for a few 
days, then tramp down again. 

In the spring when it is time to 
take the cows up into the mountains 
for the summer pastures the boys 
have one day of celebration. Each 
boy carries a cowbell and with 
these they serenade the housewives 
who give them cookies, candies or 
cakes, and sometimes money. The 
money is turned over to the teachers 
to pay for their summer excursions. 

Some Italian Venice 
haunt St. Mark’s square to beg the 
little envelopes of sugar that some 
of the tourists do not use when 
they are served at the little out- 
doors tables. The 
them away and they come right 
back, for boys are boys the world 
over. 


boys in 


waiters chase 


Two little Swiss boys like to fish in Lake Zurich 


Rhythms 


Large, Free, Intelligent 


KATHERINE BERLE STAINS 
Child Study Faculty, Leslie College 


Cupren are naturally 
rhythmic. The teacher should not 
“kill” this ability, but should de- 
velop it. Children under nine years 
of age should have, at least, fifteen 
minutes of rhythmic activities daily. 
The work in rhythmics will give the 
child a real feeling, understanding, 
and appreciation of music. The 
child will develop better muscular 
coordination, because he will be 
expressing himself with his large 
movements in time to the music. 
These movements should be large 
ones, so that the child will gain this 
physical growth. 

Through the work in rhythms, 
children will be helped to grow 
mentally. Each child decides for 
himself what the music expresses to 
him and then he carries the idea out 
through movement. He might be an 
animal, airplane, toy, giant, elf, 
see-saw, carpenter, or Indian. What- 
ever he is for the time being will in- 
duce him to concentrate on the char- 


acteristics of the object expressed. 
When he comes in contact with the 
real thing or a picture of it, he will 
be more alert to the characteristics 
he has tried to express. For instance, 
the kitten has cushions on his feet; 
the robin runs and hops; the airplane 
sways; a ragdoll bends where the 
stuffing is limp; the giant has big 
feet and takes large steps; the elf is 
tiny and runs about on tip-toe; 
the see-saw’s heavy end goes down; 
the carpenter uses certain tools for 
certain jobs; the Indian dances 
with small steps and his body bent; 
and so on. This creative expression 
on the part of the child enables 
him to show his initiative, to be 
more alert, and to grow mentally. 

Because the children participate 
in a group experience, they are 
being helped to grow socially. Some- 
times the teacher will ask one child 
to be the “‘toymaker’’ and to lock 
all the “toys” away for the n’g‘it 
(with music), or another child to be 


the “farmer” and put all the “ani- 
mals” in the “barn” for the eve- 
ning. The children cooperate in this 
social activity and, as a result, are 
helped to grow socially. 

Emotional growth is also a result 
of rhythmic activities. Large, free, 
relaxed movements are outéets for 
feelings and children are usually 
happy in the experience. 

When the teacher selects the mu- 
sic to play for rhythmic activities, 
she should avoid announcing the 
title of the music or describing it in 
any way. If she does not avoid 
this announcing and describing, the 
child’s interpretation will be lim- 
ited at once. Anyway, it is surprising 
how often the children can improve 
on the titles by interpreting a feel- 
ing inherent in the music. The music 
does not have to be “hopping” if it 
says so. There is not just one way 
to interpret it. It might be a “‘squir- 
rel’ to some children, a “rabbit” 
to others, and a “carpenter pound- 
ing’ to still others. The more va- 
riety the teacher can get, the better 
the results will be. The teacher 
must refrain from “showing” or 
“telling” the children what to “‘do” 
to the music. 


After the music is played several 
times and the children are enjoying 
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their interpretations, it is then the 
teacher’s responsibility to improve 
the rhythm of the children and their 
ideas. She can do this in various 
ways. Questions might be asked 
about the characteristics of the 
thing interpreted. Pictures might 
be discussed to point out these same 
characteristics. A good response 
might be selected to be shown if the 
teacher points out why it is good. 
The children might be asked to 
stop and keep time with the music 
in order to gain a better feeling of 
the rhythm in that particular piece 


Using the Opaque Projector 
in the Fourth Grade 


of music. Organized dramatic play 
might be introduced, because chil- 
dren so lose themselves in dramatic 
play that their rhythm and ideas 
improve as they engage in it. 
Another way to improve rhythmic 
response is to play contrasts in 
music, i.e., fast-slow, loud-soft, sad- 
gay, staccato-legato, and to let the 
children interpret these contrasts 


through contrasting actions. The 
music which is selected for this 
purpose must show the contrast 


sharply. There should not be any 
doubt about it. 


of the Elementary School 


CHARLOTIE B. 


Our fourth grade room in 
P. S. 42, Brooklyn, N. Y., had 
about the same source material as 
most teachers have when we added 
the opaque projector to the school’s 
equipment. The principal was eager 
to have us make use of the new 
instrument, but had no special funds 
for the purchase of material. 

We started with old magazines 
National Geographic, preferably. 
For example, a colorful group of 
illustrations for an article on Sweden 
gave us examples of dress, food, 
shelter, etc. Another series on Africa 
in black and white also correlated 
splendidly with our unit. A_ little 
rummaging closets un- 
earthed various pictures I had cut 
out and tucked away in past years. 
| had never used them for the same 
reason that 
use such pictures 


through 


most teachers do not 

they were too 
small for group viewing and passing 
them around created minor disturb- 
ances that disrupted the lesson. I do 
think that as our unit on “How Do 
Other Children Live?” progressed, 
the pupils were contributing more 
pictures from outside sources than | 
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had ever dreamed they would bother 
searching for. 
We broadened our picture and 


drawing field when contributions 
began to include birds, flowers 


development of a lima bean, copies 
of pictures purchased at museums 
while on trips; and we discovered 


that the opaque was obviously 
suited to many more curriculum 
areas than had originally 
planned. 


In using the opaque projector, I 
have found that very often timid 
children who fumble and stutter in 
dormal classroom reporting situa- 
tions will lose their shyness when the 
room is darkened and their work is 
projected. Frequently, the group 
draws-a series of pictures which we 
fasten in horizontal strip form for 
ease of projection. As an individual 
child’s strip is projected, that child 
with astounding ease and sureness 
will explain the meaning of his 
work. Repeatedly, | have heard fine, 
intelligent contributions made in 
this fashion by our fumblers and 
stutterers. In addition, by use of the 
opaque in studies, | can 
gauge the degree of comprehension 
of the current topic by those. pupils 


social 


If the teacher follows these ideas, 
she can develop the rhythmic abil- 
ity of children. If, on the other 
hand, she tells them or shows them 
what to do, or keeps their move- 
ments small, limited, directed, cop- 
ied, she can “kill” their rhythmic 
ability. Large, free, creative, in- 
dividual, rhythmic, joyous, intelli- 
gent movements characterize good 
rhythmic activities of children, if 


they are to grow in the process and 


if music is to become more meaning- 
ful to them. 


who write poorly and do not con- 
tribute any written reports. 

As a matter of fact, we have used 
this same visual aid to assist these 
pupils who lack writing skill. During 
penmanship lessons we take time to 
project individual papers, to com- 
pare them with the model and with 
previous specimens of the same 
pupil. Then we can determine the 
weaknesses and strong points and 
decide where further drill is needed. 

Aside from its use with pupil- 
made material many children have 
contributed sets of post cards or 
pictures which are valuable in other 
curriculum areas, i.e., sets of art 
pictures, science specimens _ illus- 
trated in colored pictures, nature 
study pictures, etc. In addition, I 
have made it a practice to use the 
opaque for displaying textbook or 
loose pictures which I feel should be 
brought to the group’s attention in 
connection with any lesson. We have 
all had experience with the disrup- 
tion that ensues when one attempts 
to merely hand these pictures around 
the room a situation in which no 
teacher can succeed in focusing the 
class’ attention on the material at 
hand at the time. 

Our library attendance has im- 
proved tremendously in this search 
for pictures which we truly 
share. Our old magazine collection 
has become invaluable, instead of 
being merely time and space con- 
suming. There is an eagerness to try 
one’s hand at drawing strips of pic- 
tures for the opaque that has re 

(Turn to Page 63) 
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Readiness for First Grade 


I Introduction 

There are ten articles in this 
manuscript. All deal with experi- 
ences we have had with children 
in getting them ready for first grade. 
As the articles appear from time to 
time in American Childhood, you 
might like to keep them on file. 
Eventually you will have a year of 
readiness that you may use in your 
classroom. 

II Discussion 

In the last article the first step 
that teachers could take in prepar- 
ing children for reading was dis- 
cussed. This time we will discuss 
this step — Developing children’s 
ability to speak with ease and flu- 
ency. With the exception of building 
up meaningful concepts, there is 
probably no phase of work in which 
the kindergarten teacher can make 
a greater contribution to primary 
reading or to her pupil’s general 
growth than that of assisting them 
to develop ease and freedom in 
expressing their thoughts. A child 
must have command of the Eng- 
lish language in order to learn to 
read. 

The child’s vocabulary must be 
developed. The teacher should pro- 
vide experiences that will develop 
the vocabulary of the child. By 
adding words to her vocabulary 
and using them in situations under- 
stood by the child, she will help in- 
crease the child’s vocabulary. Con- 
versation period is an excellent time 
for the children to participate and 
use the new words. Poems and 
stories told and retold by the chil- 
dren increase the vocabulary. 

The pupil’s ability should be de- 
veloped so he can use the English 
sentences with a relative amount 
of skill and fluency. A child who can 
speak fluently can read much bet- 
ter and learn to read much better 
than one who has a hard time put- 
ting words together. Children should 
be made to feel very free in kinder- 
garten so they will want to express 
themselves and not be afraid to do 
so. Of course, children must be 
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Feed the birds 


taught to listen when others speak. 
III Suggestions 

Factors which influence readi- 
ness for first grade are right habits, 
attitudes, understandings plus an 
adequate health program. This time 
we discussed the value of milk, as 
most children were drinking milk 
in kindergarten by now. 

Here are some steps to take in 
preparing kindergarten children for 
reading. The calendar can be talked 
about every month mentioning such 
things as number of days, weeks, 
kind of weather and number of 
birthdays that have been colored 
in on it. In addition, the new year 


and winter could be discussed. We 
showed this movie, ‘‘Winter in 
Wis.”’ Wisconsin Conservation Film, 
Madison, Wis. The movie was on 
winter sports. 

Do you have requirements for 
first grade? If not, you may like 
to use our list or combine it with 
yours. The children really feel they 
are getting ready for first grade if 
they work on something every day 
from now until June. First, the chil- 
dren can be taught as a group and 
later those that need special help 
singled out. Then each child should 
be checked separately. To stimu- 
late interest, a chart may be made 
of a tree with birds sitting on it. 
As the group as a whole knows the 
requirement a bird with the re- 
quirement typed on can be put on 
the tree. If it is tacked on, the chart 
can be used over and over. 

Now let us discuss the require- 
ment. If you check through the list, 
you will find some of the require- 
ments are for right habits, attitudes, 
and understandings. 5. Put on his 
own wraps. 9. Tie his own shoes. 
19. Listens. 

24. Rest quietly. 29. Has self con- 
trol. 26. Courteous. 27. Cooper- 
ates. 18. Follows directions. 

These requirements refer directly 
to reading readiness. 

Building up Meaningful Con- 
cepts 


Constructive activities: 14. Do 
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If con- 
Looper- 


lirectly 


Con- 


14. Do 


hand work. (Cut, paste and color 
especially important when they use 
their workbooks in first grade). 
Practical experiences related to 
housekeeping duties. 25. Take re- 
sponsibility. (Will discuss House- 
keeping Duties Chart in another 
article.) Vicarious experiences 
gained from stories, pictures, po- 
ems, songs. 7. Tell a story. (It can 
be a standard kindergarten story. 
The children can make up stories.) 
30. Say 15 Mother Goose rhymes. 
Ll. Sing a song alone. 21. Make up 
a story from a picture. 22. Do 
rhythms. Social activities. 13. Know 
his birthday and age. 
Developing ability to speak with 
ease and fluency 

28. Take part in discussions. 
(Any of the requirements where 
the child has to speak.) 
Training in accurate enuncia- 
tion and pronunciation 

Teacher good model. 
Training to do_ problematic 
thinking 

Problem — Why is it necessary to 
learn to do the requirements for 
first grade? Solution — To do good 
work in first grade. 
Training to keep a series of 
ideas in mind 

1. Count to 20. 7. Tell a story 
(Such as the Three Bears, Three 
Little Pigs, Peter Rabbit) 2. Take 
part in games (Such as — game-hop 
to a chair, sit down, lengthen as 
span increases.) 14. Do handwork 
(Remembering a series of opera- 
tions in making something.) 15. Say 
the days of the week. 28. Take part 
in discussions (Relating steps in an 
experience). 18. Follow directions. 
Arousing interest in reading. 

7. Tell a story or make up a story. 
30. Say 15 Mother Goose Rhymes. 
21. Make up a story from a pic- 
ture. 
Providing informal and _inci- 
dental reading experiences 

Read the Housekeeping Duties 
chart. 25. Takes responsibility. Read 
their name. 6. Manuscript his name. 

Read numbers 1-5. 1. Count to 
20, recognize numbers 1-5, value of 
numbers 1-5. Say 15 Mother Goose 
Rhymes. 30. (Training rudi- 
ments of phonetic analysis.) 21. 
Make up a story from a picture. 
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Several small learnings which 
are beneficial to the initial stage 
of learning 

4. Knowledge of left and right. 
(By games run to right, jump to 
left. Counting series of objects from 
left, go back and count second row. 
Know the left and right parts of 
the body. Know which hand they 
eat with and which hand they color, 
write, paint, cut, and paste with. 
This does not mean they use a cer- 
tain hand for everything or that 
they have to use a certain hand. I 
am sure by now everyone realizes 
that we do not change a left-handed 
child to a right-handed one.) 23. 
Sees likenesses and differences. (Puz- 
zles form boards, toys, people, 
clothing, etc.) 20. Match forms 
(Judy Matchettes — match clocks, 
dots, people and words. Judy Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Excellent. You 
can also cut different shapes and 
have the children match them. 
16. Know the meaning of “est” 


_ words. (Largest, smallest, biggest, 


shortest, tallest, longest, thinnest, 
thickest, fattest — compare chil- 
dren, objects). 17. Know oppo- 
sites (winter, summer, full, empty, 
up, down, asleep, awake, cold, 
hot, clean dirty, catch throw, night 
day, sick well, boy girl, over under, 
walk run, sit stand, in out, little 
big, slow fast)-— Ask them the 
opposite of a word. If they cannot 
tell you, give them a hint what it is. 
Check both ways so they will be 
sure to know the opposites. If it 
wasn’t a full bottle what is it? An 
empty bottle, full empty, empty 
full. 3. Know his street and phone 
number. (Read about home in 
first grade.) 8. Know the eight 
colors. (Color workbooks in first 
grade.) 12. Know a penny, nickel, 
dime and quarter (Read about 
money in first grade. Have simple 
money problems in the workbooks.) 

Many of us feed the birds in Jan- 
uary. Meaningful concepts can be 
built up by the children bringing 
cookies and bread for the tree, 
which they put on it. Ability to 
speak with ease and fluency was 
developed by talking about feeding 
the birds. The teacher tries to be a 
good model in training in accurate 
enunciation and _ pronunciation. 


Training to do problematic thinking 
was brought out by this problem — 
How could we feed the birds? So- 
lution — Use our Christmas tree 
after it is untrimmed. Trim it with 
food for the birds and then move it 
outside. Put it in front of our big 
window. Training to keep a series 
of ideas in mind develops the 
memory span. This was brought 
out by the children remembering 
the steps to trim the tree for the 
birds. 

There are many other incidental 
reading readiness experiences that 
take place. Right now, you may be 
doing something that contributes to 
reading readiness. Through this se- 
ries of articles, it will be pointed out 
to you many different ways that pro- 
vide for reading readiness. 

IV. Bibliography 

None. Movie listed within article. 
These are the Things Your Child 
Should Be Able To Do Before 
Passing Into First Grade: 

1. Count to 20, recognize num- 
bers 1-5, value of numbers 1-5. 

2. Take part in games. 

3. Know street and phone num- 
ber. 

4. Knowledge of left and right 
(Count from left — two rows, walk 
to right, left and right parts of 
body.) 

5. Put on wraps. 

6. Manuscript name. 

7. Tell or make-up a story. 

8. Know the eight colors. 

9. Tie shoes. 

10. Know a triangle, circle, and 
a square. 

1l. Sing a song alone. 

12. Know a penny, nickel, dime 
and a quarter. 

13. Know birthday and age. 

14. Do handwork (cut, paste, 
color, paint). 

15. Say the days of the week. 

16. Know the meaning of “est’’ 
words (largest, smallest, biggest, 
shortest, longest, tallest, thinnest, 
thickest, fattest). 

17. Know opposites (winter sum- 
mer, full empty, up down, asleep 
awake, cold hot, clean dirty, catch 
throw, night day, sick well, boy 
girl, over under, walk run, sit stand, 
in out, little big, slow fast). 

(Turn to Page 64) 
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Records in the Classroom 


BEN DEUTSCHMAN, Audio-Visual Consultant 


Aner PHONOGRAPH records 
of any real value in the classroom? 
We know, they can amuse or enter- 
tain. They naj or may not be of 
some value in game, dance or 
rhythm activities, but are they 
usable as a real working tool for the 
classroom teacher? The answers to 
these questions are dependent to a 
great extent on the individual teach- 
er using them. If the teacher wants 
an excellent tool to help correlate 
music with art, literature, social 
studies or a host of other subjects 
to which music lends itself, the 
phonograph is indispensible. To 
the teacher who wants a really 
creative program of music appre- 
ciation, records are a perfect answer. 
In the units of study where hearing 
dramatic presentations, master- 
pieces of literature, or the voices 
that have added to the history of 
our nation and the world as a whele, 
the phonograph is a tool for adding 
another dimension to the study 
unit. In short, the phonograph 
record library is an excellent tool 
for the teacher who believes in 
creative education, which of course, 
is another way of saying learning 
by experience. 

In writing an article of this kind, 
this is the time when the writer 
begins to sense a chorus of voices 
among the readers. The great uni- 
son question is arising. The idea is 
good, but how do you do it? How 
do you propose to do all these 
things and get them into an already 
crowded schedule? What about us 
who are teaching not only a full 
schedule, but also an overfull class- 
room of pupils? Does the phono- 
graph lend itself to teaching large 
groups or must we have ideal con- 
ditions? What about the budget? 
Let’s take these items one at a 
time and see if there are practical 
answers. .First, about the schedule. 
The best way to answer that is to 
take you along on one of our trips 
around the country. Let’s visit the 
classrooms of ‘some people in the 
field and see what is being done. 


Murial Messenger in Easton, Pa., 
teaches Kindergarten. Let’s look 
in on her when she is teaching a unit 
on animals. Pinned up all over the 
room are pictures cut from maga- 
zines. Each one a different animal, 
and each one with a name printed 
under it. The cut-outs were home 
work. They were brought in by the 
children. Now the children are sing- 
ing songs and making believe they 
are animals. The phonograph rec- 
ord gives them rhythms and songs. 
From there on they make up songs 
and rhythms of their own. Here is a 
lesson in correlation, picture recog- 
nition, recognition of sounds, lan- 
guage arts, rhythm activites, music 
and counting numbers, all wrapped 
up in a neat package and all done in 


the same period. Try this yourself 


with such records as the Young 
People’s Record called “Train to 


the Zoo,” or the MGM record of 


Saint Saens, “Carnival of the Ani- 
mals.” 

Now let’s take a trip to Canton, 
Ohio. Here is a class supervised by 
Vivian Newacheck. They are using 
Cowbey Records, 
Dance Records and some March 


some Square 
Records. This class is now in the 
process of producing a Rodeo. The 
class has spent time doing quite a 
bit of reading on the subject. Post- 
ers have been made, costumes have 
been designed, names like Kit Car- 
son, Buffalo Bill, Chief Sitting Bull 
and others have come to life. New 
songs have been learned and the 
arithmetic unit has worked out cost, 
fund allotment -and percentages. 
What per cent of the total budget 
can we allot for Indian headdress 
is most important and interesting 
when it’s your own headdress we 
are working on. Just review this 
unit and see how many subjects 
in the curriculum have been worked 
on here. The phonograph records 
are important because without them 
the music, dramatization and guid- 
ance to performance would take 


the work of numbers of specialists 


that do not abound in this or any 
other school system. 

We could stay in Ohio and visit 
others, but let’s go to Texas and 
look in on Jo Ella Butler in Tyler. 
Miss Butler has found that chil- 
dren’s interest in music is given a 
wonderful lift when she uses records 
like Children’s Record Guild, ‘““The 
King’s Trumpet,” or Capitol’s 
“Rusty in Orchestraville’” as an 
introduction to instrument recog- 
nition. 

In Orange, New Jersey, the 
phonograph and record library are a 
part of living experience in the 
hands of one of America’s outstand- 
ing educators, Miss Edna _ Doll. 
Miss Doll uses her records to create 
situations that inspire children to 
use their own talents and imagina- 
tion in interpretation. 

This list could go on and on, 
but enough for the moment. Let’s 
just discuss a few quick answers to 
the other questions posed earlier 
in the article. We see in many 
places where the phonograph actu- 
ally helps make the group more 
cohesive and therefore is a help to 
the teacher in an overcrowded room. 
The budget is an item unto itself 
and there are solutions. In a later 
article we will give you some ex- 
amples of how this problem was 
solved by others in the same _ posi- 
tion as yours. To help solve some 
problems, we will also furnish lists 
and annotations in forthcoming is- 
sues of American Childhood Maga- 
zine of records that are available 
to the classroom teacher. Look at 
these annotations and check them 
with your own activities, you will 
find many ways of adding a delight- 
ful and fruitful dimension to your 
teaching through the use of rec- 
ords. If you have specific problems 
and would like a bit of help, do not 
hesitate to drop a line to the Audio 
Visual Department of American 
Childhood. We'll be glad to answer 
your question. It might take a 
bit of time, because we are going to 
check with other teachers, but you 
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will get an answer and it will be 
constructive. 


Films, Filmstrips and Records 

Let’s start the month with a few 
new catalogs that have just arrived 
and seem to be very interesting. 

Instructional Materials for Learn- 
ing: A catalog of class-tested film- 
strips to help teachers. Illustrated 
and enough information about each 
item to make careful and intelligent 
selection possible for the teacher. 
Send to The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Mich. 

55th Annual Catalog: A veritable 
wish book of A-V equipment. It 
comes in mighty handy when work- 
ing on that all-important equip- 
ment budget. Write to Burke and 
James, Inc., 321 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Record Catalog: A catalog of ree- 
ords on Government, Politics, World 
History and U. S. History that 
tells about records that were spe- 
cifically made for classroom use. 
It’s Free and you can have one by 
writing Audio Classroom. Services, 
323 S. Franklin St., Chicago, Ill. 

Enrichment Records: A new cata- 
log about the records that are based 
on the very popular LandMark 
Books. Send for it by writing En- 
richment Records, 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York I, N. Y. 

Catalog of Educational Record- 
ings: A new annual catalog, fully 
annotated. Lists over 200 records 
for Kindergarten through fifth 
grade. Free for just a card to Grey- 
stone Corp., Educational Activities 
Division, 100 Sixth Ave., New York 
13, N. ¥. 


New Films and Film Strips 
Arts and Crafts 

How to Make Papier-Mache Ani- 
mals: Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De- 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
A film that gives detailed instruc- 
tion for making, painting and dec- 
orating the animals. Then follows 
with a review of the different uses 
to which they can be put. Excellent 
because the emphasis is on creative 
expression. Can be obtained by 
purchase or rental in both 
and Black and White. 

Firebird: A free ten-minute film 


color 
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put out by General Motors Corp. 
Film Section, 3044 W. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit 2, Mich. A thrilling story 
of how the completely unconven- 
tional X P-21 automobile grew from 
an idea through the engineering 
and building to a real finished car. 


Health and Safety Films and 
Film Strips 

Give Yourself the Green Light: A 
free film offered by General Motors 
Corp. A 26-minute color film that 
highlights many of our present-day 
traffic problems and the solutions 
that are in force and being planned 
by the experts. 

Stop and Go; The. Safety Twins: 
Furnished free by Association Films, 
Inc., 347 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. This film contains 14 minutes 
of amusing antics by lifelike pup- 
pets that teach a very good lesson 
in safety. 

Its Your Health: Film furnished 
Free by Modern Instructional Aids, 
705 East Main St., Urbana, Ill. A 
very excellent tool for the teacher 
who is trying to impress oral care 
on the class. 

Skills Training Series: A set of 11 
Film strips made available by The 
Society for Visual Education, 1345 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 
Working with the Federal Civil 
Defense Administration, SVE has 
made for the teacher an_all-im- 
portant set of safety and emergency 
First aid information that should 
be part of every child’s growing-up 


knowledge. Subjects covered are 
Emergency First Aid, Ropes and 
Knot-Tying, Fire Fighting, Pick- 


ups, Carrys and Drags, Lowering 
and Raising Casualties, Using Im- 
provised and Regular Stretchers, Us- 
ing a Ladder as a Stretcher, etc. 


Social Studies Films and 
Film Strips 

Program for the Nation: Wayne 
University issued this film strip 
that stresses the need for better 
international understanding. Good 
for use with United Nations units. 

Living and Working Together: Six 
sets of color Film Strips offered by 
the Jam Handy Organization cov- 
ering the following subjects: A 
Busy Morning in School, Lunch and 
Play at School, A Birthday Party 


at School, The Family at Home, 
The Family Begins the Day and The 
Safe Way to School. 


History Film Strips 
The Pageant of America: The 
first six of a proposed 30 film strips 
depicting the stirring rise of our 
nation to the place of leadership. 
First six subjects released are: The 
Story of the American Indian, Eu- 


ropean Explorers Discover a New 
World, Spain Establishes a New 


Empire, The Rise and Fall of New 
France, The English Colonies in 
North America, Life in Colonial 
America. 


Music Films and Film Strips 

Young Chopin: A 97-minute film 
issued by Brandon Films, Inc., 200 
W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Depicts the life of the great com- 
poser with special emphasis on his 
music. Excellent musical examples 
on the film. 

Music Stories: Six very fine color 
filmstrips that tell the children a 
wonderful story about the various 
pieces of classical music. Truly a 
wonderful medium for inspiring chil- 
dren to listen intelligently to music. 
The pieces now available are: Peter 
and the Wolf, Hansel and Gretel, 
The Nutcracker Suite, Peer Gynt, 
The Firebird and the Sorcerer's Ap- 
prentice. 


Recommended List of Records 
For the Classroom 

From time to time we have been 
able to tell the teacher of one or 
more records that were not only 
outstanding, but were really must 
material for the school library. This 
time we have discovered two rec- 
ords that will surely become out- 
standing units in the field of lan- 
guage arts, English, drama and lit- 
erature classes. We refer to Decca’s 
Album of the Stars, Vol. 1, Decca 
number DL 9002, and Vol. 2, 
Decca number DL 9009. Both of 
these albums are 33rpm. Volume | 
of the Album of the Stars contains 
excerpts of the performances of 
Helen Hayes, Fredric March, Flor- 
ence Eldridge, Eva LeGalliene and 
John Gielgud. The plays repre- 
sented are Houseman’s ‘‘Victoria 
Regina,” Gordon’s “Years Ago,” 
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Ibsen’s Gabler’”’ and Shake- 
speare’s “King Richard 2nd.”’ Vol- 
ume 2 contains some wonderful 
gems from Checkov’s “Sea Gull,” 
Besier’s ““The Barrets of Wimpole 
Street,” Marc Connelly’s 
Farmer Takes A Wife’? and other 
great plays. The artists represented 
are of a later era than those on Vol- 
ume 1, but in greatness they can 
not be surpassed. Names like Kath- 
erine Cornell, Tallulah Bankhead, 
Henry Fonda and many others give 
to these albums a distinct aura of 
greatness. The records were pro- 
duced for the American National 
Theatre and Academy, and are a 
wonderful anthology of the Amer- 
ican stage. 

L’ Histoire Du Soldat and Octet 
for Wind Instruments by Igor Strav- 
insky. Victor Record No. LM 1078, 
33rpm. Aside from its importance 
as a showcase for Stravinsky mu- 
sic, this record is very important as 
a part of the study of instrument 
recognition. Particularly in the His- 
toire Du Soldat, we find the Clar- 
inet, Bassoon, Trombone, Trum- 
pet, Violin, Bass and Percussion, 
each with a part that makes it 
easily distinguishable. While the 
class is learning the characteristics 
of each instrument, it is also im- 
portant that they learn how they 
are used by various composers. 
Here we find them not only as solo- 
ists, but as part of an ensemble. 

Education Editions by Polymusic: 
Polymusic Records No. PR/EE 103, 
PR/EE 102, PR/EE 101, 33rpm. 
Here are three records made espe- 
cially for the pupil and teacher 
who are interested in the National 
Music Contests. No. 103 contains 
nine selections for the Clarinet 
that are on this year’s National 
Contest List. Played by David 
Glazer, they are excellent material 
for the aspiring contest winner. No. 
102 contains nine numbers for the 
Saxophone played by Vincent J. 
Abato, and No. 101 contains the 
numbers for the Trumpet very ex- 
pertly played by James Burke. 
These records are also very valua- 
ble for the music appreciation class 
and for children who need special 
attention in learning instrument 


recognition. It is material like this, 


made especially for the teacher on 
the advice of educators, that makes 
records more and more important 
as audio aids to education. 

Pinocchio: Children’s Record 
Guild No. 208, grades 1-4. The 
timeless story of Pinocchio com- 
bined with the music of Schu- 
mann’s “‘Childhood Scenes’’ makes 
this record perfect for dramatic 
play, sing along or just plain listen- 
ing fun. The class will enjoy singing 
the children’s chorus to the music of 
Schumann’s “Wild Horses.”’ 

The Musical Mother Goose: Chil- 
dren’s Record Guild No. 209, grades 
N-2. The most popular children’s 
rhymes. Although the music. is 
always the standard tune associated 
with that rhyme, it has been so 
arranged that the record becomes 
ideal for rhythm activities. 

Do This, Do That: Children’s 
Record Guild No. 1040, grades K-2. 
Using authentic American folk mel- 
odies, this delightful record teaches 
games and dances which are ideal 
for early free rhythm activities. 
Also contains first steps for ele- 
mentary square dancing. The chil- 
dren will love the rollicking banjo 
music. 

Pedro In Argentina: Children’s 
Record Guild No. 5035, grades 2-6, 


This Evening It Was Raining 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


This evening it was raining 
When we came home from 
school, 
The water made a river 
And quite a whirling pool! 
We had our red umbrella 
And rubbers for our feet, 
We did a bit of splashing 
As we walked down the street! 


The dusty weeds looked fresher 
Than I have ever seen, 

The flowers and the bushes 
All sparkled bright and clean. 


This evening it was raining, 
And all the sky was gray, 
But Jane and I both think it 
A very lovely day! 


Little Pedro makes a visit to an- 
other land south of the border. This 
time through the medium of the 
folk music of Argentina, the chil- 
dren learn the characteristic games 
and songs of this fascinating land. 

Jump Back Little Toad: Children’s 
Record Guild No. 1041, grades K-3. 
The ideal record for teaching safety 
and consideration through song and 
activity. Includes “Birdie in the 
Tree Top,” “Jump Back Little 
Toad,” the “Be Careful Song” and 
other songs from Marion Abeson’s 
book, “Playtime With Music.”’ 

Cap, Spike and Salty Sam, (Three 
Little Sailors): Young People’s Rec- 
ord No. 3403. Here is a record of 
three little sailors for dramatic 
play. It is full of rich activity ma- 
terial that invites the class to steer 
a ship, raise sails, haul up the an- 
chor — and even perform a sailor’s 
hornpipe. 

Yankee Doodle, (Let’s All Join 
In): Young People’s Records No. 
9008, grades 2-6. Singing songs of 
our land, its growth, development 
and the people who made it, has 
always béen popular with children. 
This record brings to life such songs 
as “Erie Canal,” “John Henry” 
and other facts and folks that have 
helped make America. 

Little Shepherd of Bibleland, (Run- 
away Sheep): Young People’s Rec- 
ords No. 3404, grades 1-4. How a 
shepherd got his sheep back to 
their hillside. Includes music of a 
real shepherd’s pipe, over 2,000 
years old. 

Peter the Pusher, (Hey, Hey! Out 
of My Way): Young People’s Rec- 
ords No. 3405, grades N-l. Peter 
pushes other people around, but 
eventually learns his lesson and be- 
comes a model of good manners. 

There’s Gold in California, (Con- 
certina That Crossed the Country): 
Young People’s Records No. 9009, 
grades 1-4. Authentic folk song and 
story material dramatically de- 
scribing the gold rush days. 

The Litile Hero\, (Lentil and His 
Harmonica): Young People’s Rec- 
ord No. 9010, grades 1-4. Story 
about an American boy who plays 
the harmonica and saves the day 
when the band is sabotaged and 
can’t play. 
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The elephant is the largest of all land animals 


Animals of the Zoo 
A Science Unit 


ETHEL R. 


Tue INFORMATIVE story 
“At The Lincoln Park Zoo” in last 
month’s AMERICAN CHILD- 
HOOD will prove to be one excellent 
method of approach to the science 
unit, ““Animals of the Zoo.”’ 

I. Other Methods of Approach: 

Boys and girls are by nature in- 
tensely interested in animals; so any 
one of various ways of approach 
will be a satisfactory lead to this 
study. Among them are: 

Showing a moyie, as, “The Zoo,” 
an Encyclopaedia Britannica film 

Visiting the museum at the his- 
torical building 

Displaying on the bulletin board 
animal pictures which tell a story 

Placing wild-animal puzzles on 
the tables to be worked 

Going on a trip to see an animal 
in the neighborhood 

Reading a book, as, ““At the Zoo,” 
by Colonius and Schroeder — pub- 
lished by Belmont Publishers, Inc., 
Los Angeles 38, California 

Listening to a pupil tell his own 
experiences at the zoo 
il. Objectives: 

To help the child realize that we 
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have the zoo because people are 
curious to see animals not native 
to their environment and are espe- 
cially interested in the animals 
which by nature are wilder. 

To help him understand that ani- 
mals do not reproduce as often or 
live as long in the zoo as they do in 
their native home. 

And to help him get scientific 
knowledge of wild animals so that 
when he reads about them or sees 
them at the zoo or museum the ex- 
perience will be more meaningful 
and enjoyable to him. 


Ill. Zoo Animals Studied: 


Elephant Buffalo 

Lion Hippopotamus 
Zebra Leopard 
Camel Giraffe 

Tiger Bear 

Monkey 


IV. Activities 
the Study: 

Modeling and painting clay an- 
imals 

Making cages for the zoo animals. 
These are made of cigar boxes with 
the lid and bottom removed, the 
bars for the sides being made from 
a sheet of brightly colored paper 
with alternate strips cut out. Some 
of the animals in the cages are 
drawn on oaktag and cut out. 

Constructing a zoo from the large 
building blocks and taking turns 
being the zoo keepers. 

Every day on the chalk board 
appears a challenging thought such 
as “The camel walks by moving 
both legs on the same side of his 
body at the same time. Let’s find 
out how the camel’s feet fit him for 
the sandy desert.”’ This leads to 
much research and group discussion. 

Groups of children go to the 
Branch Library to get books of 
Wild Animal stories, poems, and 
pictures. These are read for fun and 
to find answers to the questions of 
the day. 

Slides and films of zoo animals are 
shown. 

Animal rhythms are enjoyed as: 
Elephant walk to victrola music 
or Monkeys swinging from tree to 
tree 


Enjoyed During 


Constructing a miniature jungle 
in the form of a panorama — trees, 
animals, clay figures, etc. 


The Lion Family 
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ay 
om, 


“*Al- 
though as harmless as kittens when 
young, lion cubs are never safe 
pets, for they soon develop the 
hunting instinct.” 

Calcimine paintings and crayon 
drawings are made of: 

The monkey 
1. Among the trees 
2. In the zoo 

The giraffe 

1. Eating from the top of a tree 
. Fighting a lion with its hoofs 

The lion 

1. In the jungle 

2. At the zoo 

The boys and girls use the crayon 
drawings for their individual Wild 
Animal Books. Group stories are 
written and mimeographed copies 
made for the children’s books. 

Some of the easel paintings are 
pasted on charts with zoo animal 
stories. These are used for reading 
lessons. 

Zoo animal songs, 
stories are enjoyed. 

They have frequent tests over the 
material studied. 

They write imaginary Animal 
stories and poems; and an original 
play, ““At the Zoo.” 

V. Some of the Learnings from 
the Unit are: 
The Elephant 

The elephant is the largest of all 
land animals. When full grown, he 
stands nearly 12 feet at the shoul- 
der; his great ears, spread out like 


Learning “‘safety tips’ as: 


poems, and 
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sails when he charges, span over 
10 feet from tip to tip. His trunk is 
really an overgrown nose with which 
he is able to pick up anything, from 
the trunk of a tree to a small nut. 
He also uses it to feel the shape of 
anything which he cannot easily 
see, for the elephant’s sight is not 
good, as you can guess from his 
tiny eyes. 

The elephant has the thickest of 
hides, but he is very sensitive to 
cold. When he gets cold, he has 
severe cramps in his stomach. 

Elephants are very intelligent. 
They learn easily and have good 
memories. They hold grudges. In 
the zoo while most of the guiding 
is done by verbal command and 
pressure of the feet on the neck and 
ears the use of a hooked goad is 
sometimes necessary when the ani- 
mal is contrary or slow to obey. 
Elephants of the opposite sex often 
form strong attachments for each 
other. 

They are about 33 years old 
when they begin to reproduce. They 


carry the young 22 months before 
birth. They have babies only about 
once in 7 years. The babies begin to 
eat grass when they are about 2 
months old, but they still drink 
mother’s milk. 

ithe Lion 

The lion is called “The King of 
Beasts” because he is so powerful. 
He is sometimes called “Big Cat.” 
He resembles a pet cat. He has the 
same long, slender body, same 
broadly arched skull, same kind of 
teeth, same soft pads soling his 
paws, same retractible claws. He is 
the only one of the cat family that 
grows a mane or roars. 

The lioness has no mane. She and 
the lion both are yellow-brown or 
khaki colored. There are usually 
three lion cubs. They are so spotted 
that they resemble leopards. For 
some time after they are born they 
are very helpless. As soon as they 
can see, they begin wandering 
around. One hind foot is always 
pushed out to the side like the out- 
rigger of a boat, and when one cub 
topples over the others fcllow its 
example. 

In the zoo a lioness is seldem al- 
lowed to rear her young. Dogs are 
more reliable; they probably have 
more patience. Young lions soon 
become fiendish tormentors and 
are very strong. 

Wild lions are Jeaner and lighter 
in color than those in captivity and 
look less beautiful, though they are 
fiercer. They will rarely attack 
man unless wounded or angry. They 
seem to avoid people; if come upon 
suddenly will slink away into cover 
if they can do so. 

Zebra 

The zebra, with its beautiful 
striped skin, is one of the most 
attractive of all animals. He looks 
like a striped pony, but he is really 
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much more like a donkey. The tails 
of both have long hair only at the 
tip, while in the horse the whole of 
this part is covered with long, wiry 
hairs. The zebra’s hoofs are small 
and narrow like the donkey’s, and 
the mane is quite shert and bristly, 
never falling gracefully over the 
neck as in the horse. The ears are 
larger than the horse’s. 

Zebras are shy and timid animals, 
frightened by any unusual sight or 
sound; and gallop off long before 
an enemy is near enough to harm 
them. Their stripes help to hide 
them. At night when he stands still 
in the moonlight, he cannot be 
seen, for the black of the stripes is 
like shadows, and the white is like 
the moonlight on the desert sand. 

Camel 

The camel is a desert animal, liv- 
ing in sandy wastes and in bare, 
rocky, and billy country where 
water is scarce. He is able to live for 
days without drinking; his stomach 
has a number of pockets in which he 
can store water. On this he draws 
when no fresh water is to be had. 
The humps are great masses of fat, 
and enable the camel to live for 
months on a few dates or a handful 


of dry grass; when food is scarce, 
the camel can live on his humps. 
The more a camel eats, the larger 
the humps become, but in times of 
famine they grow smaller as the 
food stored in them is taken back 
into the body. 

The camel walks by moving both 
legs on the same siae of his body at 
the same time. His feet fit him for 
the sandy desert. The two toes have 
short n<cils instead of hoofs, and are 
almost embedded in a strongly de- 
veloped expansible sole pad with an 
elastic cushior between it and the 
bones. The result is a surface which 
expands under 
well suited 


pressure, and is 
for moving over the 
loose sand. He can close his nostrils 
to keep out the sand in a storm. His 
thick and bushy eyebrows keep the 
glare of the sur from his eyes. 
Tiger 

Most tigers are bright brownish- 
yellow with black stripes, but there 
are bleck, and, in rare cases, white 
tigers. Next to the lions, they are 
the most powerful of the cat family. 
Tigers are more ferocious than lions, 
and some of them are larger. They 
feed upon antelopes, wild pigs, car- 
rion, locusts, porcupines, deer, frogs, 
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and monkeys. They will eat people 
also. 
Monkey 

There are nearly 400 kinds of 
monkeys in different parts of the 
world — the largest as big as a man, 
the smallest no bigger than a rat. 
They are very clever animals, fond 
of playing tricks on one another. 

The Old World monkey has cheek 
pockets or pouches in- which he 
keeps nuts and other kinds of food. 
His tail is so short it cannot be used 
to swing from tree to tree. 

The New World monkey has no 


cheek pouches, but has a long tail. 


Buffalo 

The buffalo or bison is a very 
large and heavy animal with im- 
mense, high shoulders sloping away 
to smaller hind quarters. A large 
buffalo will weigh as much as 1,800 
pounds; but, in spite of his great 
size, he is very active and can gallop 
at a good speed. When galloping or 
cherging, the head is held so low 
that the animal appears to have 
difficulty in seeing where it is going. 


Hippopotamus 

The hippopotamus, or river pig, 
is found in many of the great rivers 
of Africa, where he lives in small 
families or in larger companies 
numbering from 20 to 30. His short, 
stumpy legs and enormously fat, 
bulky body make him a slow-moving 
creature. Most of his life is spent 
below the water with only his nos- 
trils showing above the surface. 
He can walk along the bed of the 
river, staying under water for ten 
minutes. The mother carries her 
young one upon the back of her 
neck, and often dives beneath the 
water with it perched in this posi- 
tion. 

The hippopotamus feeds at night 
on reeds and other swamp plants 
and he is fond of young corn and 
sugar cane, and often does great 
damage to plantations which he 
raids. 

His skin is thick and almost 
naked. Beneath it the whole body is 
covered by a layer of fat, which the 
natives boil down and use as oil for 
lamps. The teeth furnish ivory, and 
the hide is used for making whips 
and other things. 
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Leopard 

Because of his fierceness and agil- 
ity, the leopard is considered far 
more dangerous than the lion or 
tiger. Unlike these animals, he can 
easily climb trees and spends much 
time among the branches. He eats 
deer, wild sheep and birds, goats, 
and monkeys; and some of the 
leopards will eat people. Hunters 
can tell where leopards’ dens are 
by the special scent which they 
have. They can smell them even if 
they cannot see or hear them. They 
are found in India and Africa. In 
India the natives call them “‘chita”’ 
(spotted). 

Giraffe 

The giraffe is the tallest of all 
animals because he has the longest 
neck. He sometimes reaches a height 
of 20 feet. His long neck enables him 
to eat the leaves and small branches 
of the Acacia, Mimosa, and other 
trees. He has stilt-like legs. He is 
not able to reach the ground with 
his lips without spreading his legs 
wide apart. However, this handicap 
does not bother them, as they live 
on leaves which they pull from 
shrubs and trees with the aid of 
their tongues. 

With his long legs and light body 
the giraffe can gallop fast and far. 
Only a good horse can keep up with 
him in a race. When attacked, he will 
kick out with his hind legs and can 
inflict severe wounds with sharp 
hoofs. 

Bear 

Most bears hibernate during the 
winter. The fat which they have 
stored up during the fall keeps them 
warm. It serves as a woolen blanket. 
The cubs are born while the mother 
is hibernating. She does not awaken. 
At birth a bear cub is a very imma- 
ture baby. The mother may weigh 
300-400 pounds; one of her cubs 
weighs less than a pound. As a rule 
he is about 8 inches long and cov- 
ered with short, brown velvety 
hair. He is more than a month old 
before his eyes open. Bear cubs are 
said to cry like human babies. The 
cubs stay with their mothers until 
they are about two years old. 

VI. Audio-Visual Material Used: 

“Washing Time at the Zoo” 
(film), United World Films, Inc. 


“Live Teddy Bears” (film), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 

“Zoo Animals of Our Storybooks” 
(film), Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet 
Bldg., Chicago, 1, Ill. 

“Animals of the Zoo”’ (filmstrip), 
Soc. for Visual Ed., Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Parkway, Chicago, 13, Ill. 

“Feeding Time at the Zoo” (film), 
United World Films, Inc., 1445 
Park Ave., New York, 29, N. Y. 

“Circus at the Zoo” (film), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st 
St., New York, 17, N. Y. 

“Carnival at the Zoo” 
Young America Films, Inc. 

“Ann Visits the Zoo”’ (filmstrip), 
Curriculum Films, Inc., 10 E. 40th, 
New York, 16. 

VII. Songs for the Unit: 

“The Elephants,” from MUSIC 
TIME, by Evelyn H. Hunt. Pub- 
lished by The Viking Press — 1947. 

“Camels,” “The Lion,” “Big 
Brown Bear,” “Baby Kangaroo,” 
and ““The Hoppity Kangaroo” from 
OUR FIRST MUSIC (C. C. Birch- 
ard and Co.). 

“The Elephant,” from NEW 
MUSIC HORIZONS (silver-Bur- 
dett and Co.). 

“At the Zoo,” ““Guess What We 
Saw at the Zoo,” “Lion,” ‘“Mon- 
key,” “Giraffe,” “Elephant,” 
“Bear,” and “Bear-Dance,” from 
THE KINDERGARTEN BOOK, 
by Pitts — Glenn — Watters. Pub. 
by Ginn and Co., Chicago. 

From THE FIRST GRADE 
BOOK by the above publishers: 
“The Clown,” “The Lion,” “The 
Elephant,” “I Like Monkeys,” ““The 
Strong Man,” “The Seal,”’ and ““The 
Camel.” 

“The Zoo,” ‘Dancing Bear,” “My 
Pony,” and “Kangaroo,” from 
SING A SONG by Glenn, Leavitt, 
and Rebmann. — Pub., Ginn and 
Co. 

“Big Bear,” “Brown Pony,” ““The 
Elephant,” “The Lion,” ““The Lit- 
tle Bear,” ““The Pony,” and 


(film), 


Tiger’ from THE SING AND 
PLAY BOOK by Ethel Crownin- 
shield. — Pub. by The Boston 


Music Co., Boston, Mass. 
VIII. Stories Used: 

Day at the Zoo,” in the 
Jungle,” “Saggy Baggy Elephant,” 


“Baby Animals,” and “Chip Chip,” 
all the Little Golden Books by 
Simon and Schuster. 

“Two Little Bears,’ from Look 
Magazine (Aug. 10, 1954 issue), 
story from the forthcoming book, 
“Two Little Bears’ (Harper and 
Brothers), by Ylla, the world’s 
foremost photographer of animals. 

“The Big Jump-Up_ Animal 
Book,” by Lisa Peters (Grosset and 
Dunlap). 

“The Terrrrible Tigerrr,’”’ by Mar- 
garet Wise Brown, from READ- 
TO-ME STORYBOOK, compiled 
by the Child Study Ass’n of 
America. Pub. Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 

Animals,’’ by Gladys Emer- 
son Cook, (Grosset and Dunlap). 

“Jimmy: the Story of a Black 
Bear Cub”’ (Baynes). 

“Johnny Bear,” from BIOGRA- 
PHY OF A GRIZZLY (Seton). 

“Ella, the Elephant” (Kurt 
Wiese). 

“Ali, the Camel’? (Rhea Wells). 

“The Elephant,” from the HERE 
AND NOW STORY BOOK, by 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 


IX. Poems Used: 

“Come to the Zoo,” by Ruth M. 
Tensen. 

From TIME FOR POETRY, by 
May Hill Arbuthnot (Scott, Fores- 
man) — “Excuse Us, Animals in 
the Zoo,”’ by Annette Wynne; ““The 
Elephant’s Trunk,” by Alice Wil- 
kins; ‘“‘Holding Hands,” by Lenore 
Link; “The Elephant,” by Hilaire 
Belloc; ‘““The Elephant,” by Her- 
bert Asquith; “The Monkeys,” by 
Edith Thompson; “The Hippopota- 
mus,” by Georgia Durston; ““The 
Seals,” by Dorothy Aldis; “The 
Kangaroo,” by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth; and “The Sing-Song of Old 
Man Kangaroo,” by Rudyard Kip- 
ling. 


X. Completion Test: 
1. Most bears sleep during the 
2. A bear cub weighs less than a 
when it is born. 
3. Cubs stay with their mother 
until they are about 
years old. 
4. The lion belongs to the ....... 
family. 
Turn to Page 63) 
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this is mary.. 


She has blonde hair and blue 
eyes. She is five years old. 


When she was just a baby, 


Mary got sick. The doctor said 
she had polio. 


She went to a hospital and she 
got better, but she still needs 
braces to help her walk. 


The dimes you gave to the March 


‘of Dimes last year helped to buy 
Mary’s braces and crutches. 


Give your dimes to the March of 
Dimes this January to help other 
boys and girls like Mary. 


Give your dimes to the March 
of Dimes to help find a vaccine 
to protect you and your friends 
against polio. 


MARY KOSLOSKI 
1955 March of Dimes Poster Girl 


BIOGRAPHY 
Mary KOSLOSKI, the 1955 


March of Dimes Poster Girl, was 
stricken with polio when she was 
five months old and has never taken 
a step without braces and crutches. 
Now five years of age, she lives 
in Collierville, Tenn., a farming 
community deep in the cotton 
country near Memphis, where all 
her friends call her May.” 
Since getting polio almost five 
years ago, this tiny Southern belle, 
who adores ruffles and pinafores, 
has made 17 trips to Georgia Warm 
Springs foundation for treatment. 
It was there she learned to walk 
wearing a corset with steel staves, 
leg braces and using crutches. 
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The daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peter Paul Kosloski, MayMay is 
the third in a family of four chil- 
dren. This vivacious little Tennessee 
girl, 44 inches tall and weighing 35 
pounds, represents many thousands 
of polio victims aided by the March 
of Dimes in 1954. 

Her picture will be displayed on 
posters and coin canisters through- 
out the land during the month-long 
fund-raising drive in January. She is 
ninth in a parade of March of 
Dimes poster children, all victims of 
polio. 

More than $2,000 in March of 
Dimes funds has been spent for 
Mary’s care. She originally was 
treated at the John Gaston Hospital 


in Memphis, the only hospital in 
the city which then admitted polio 
patients. When she was only seven 
months old, she was admitted to 
Warm Springs. At that time Mary 
was still on formula, the youngest 


patient ever admitted to the 
Foundation. 
Remembering the part played 


by the March of Dimes in Mary’s 
care from the very beginning, Mrs. 
Kosloski says: “It’s wonderful the 
way the American people have 
banded together against polio. We’re 
proud to be a part of the March of 
Dimes, to help repay the good things 
they have done for Mary.” 

In spite of all the emergency travel 
and disruption of routine which 
came with Mary’s illness, the Kos- 
loskis have maintained a normal 
and happy family life. They enjoy 
doing things together. They go to 
the Methodist Church in a group; 
enjoy picnics; often spend Sunday 
afternoon at the zoo in Overton 
Park in Memphis. They always 
watch TV together. 

At home, Sally (10) acts as little 
mother to the rest of the children. 
Kit (eight) is a tomboy, but loves 
to fix MayMay’s hair in different 
ways. Paul (three) accepts candy or 
cookies only if he can get three 
more of the same for his sisters. 

Mary is matter-of-fact about her 
crutches and braces and so are the 
others in the family. Her parents 
feel that the healthy give-and-take 
atmosphere of a normal family life 
is the best way to meet her situa- 
tion. The family is never over- 
solicitous of Mary. 

Already a dramatic, creative per- 
sonality, Mary tries to think out 
every problem or puzzlement she 
meets. This done, she confides the 
entire business to her mother. Mrs. 
Kosloski feels that this habit comes 
from the long, lonely hours the child 
spent iv hospitals. In her private 
mental conversations, Mary ad- 
dresses herself as ““Ownself.”’ (““Own- 
self, I sure hope that stretcher isn’t 
coming for you.’’) 

She used to weep bitterly when 
the time came for her periodic visits 
to Warm Springs, even though her 
mother always accompanied her. 
But about two years ago her feelings 
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suddenly changed. Now she antici- 
pates each visit with enthusiasm. 
One time, while Mary was at the 
Foundation for an operation, Mrs. 
Kosloski worked there as a nurses’ 
aide. 

Her family regards Mary’s ability 
to walk as an unexpected victory 
which they won with the aid of 
medical men and the March of 
Dimes. It was thought at first that 
she probably never would walk. 
But medical treatment and excellent 
home care have changed this gloomy 
outlook. The family now has an 
even brighter goal. Doctors think 
that, with further operations in the 
future, Mary might eventually dis- 
card one of her braces altogether. 

Peter Paul Kosloski is formerly 
from Wilkes-Barre, Pa., where his 
father, an immigrant, worked as a 
coal miner. Peter Paul first came 
to Tennessee in the middle ’30s to 
work his way through Maryville 
College. He finished the four-year 
course in three and one-half years, 
graduating in January, 1937. He 


also found time to make the golf, 
tennis and football teams and the 
dramatic club. 

He has lived in the South ever 
since, except for a three-year period 
during World War II when he served 
as a lieutenant in the U. S. Navy, 
seeing action in the Pacific Theatre 
of Operations. 

Mrs. Kosloski is a graduate of the 
University of Tennessee, where she 
wes a member of Omicron Nu, 
honorary home economics society, 
and vice-president of Delta Delta 
Delta. She is a tall, slim, attractive 
woman with brown hair and gray 
eyes. To save money, she makes 
practically all her own dresses. Her 
mother, who lives with them, makes 
most of the children’s clothes. 

The family’s affection for the 
March of Dimes was summed up 
recently by Mrs. Kosloski, who 
said: ‘““The Memphis-Shelby County 
Chapter has helped us almost from 
the minute Mary got polio. They 
were just wonderful. It’s not so 
much the amount of money — al- 


Draw As You Read 


MARGUERITE GODE 


Let’s take a walk on a snow-bright day, 

Down through the meadow far away, 

Where the blue of the sky and the white hills meet, 
And our path is a trail of trudging feet — 

Where a rabbit scurries in search of food 

And bare trees stand in the silent wood — 

Where a blue jay calls as we pass along 

And we thrill to his scolding whistled song. 


Let’s take a walk where the old red barn 
Stands like a sentinel left forlorn 

With yawning eyes and a mouth between — 
And a pointed bonnet of evergreen 


Where the fence posts lean to the north winds’ blow — 


As over the hill we gaily go 


Carrying hcmeward thoughts turned gay 
to help us remember a happy day. 


though that is mighty important 
to a young couple just starting out— 
it means so much to know that you 
have somebody when you need help. 
We wish everybody could know 
that about the March of Dimes.” 
Both Kosloskis are active in 
civic affairs and Mrs. Kosloski has 
been a March of Dimes volunteer 
since shortly after her marriage in 
1940. They are proud of the fact 
that eight-year-old Kit was eligible 
to take part in the polio vaccine 
study last spring. (Shelby County 
was one of the 217 areas partici- 
peting in the nationwide trial.) On 
the day Kit received her first inocu- 
lation, Mrs. Kosloski was one of the 
volunteer record keepers. 
Symbolic of the many ways the 
March of Dimes figures in the life of 


polio patients, Dr. Louis P. Britt, 
Jr., who is now Mary’s personal 
physician, received part of his train- 
ing in the field of physical medicine 
and rehabilitation under a March of 


Dimes fellowship. 


Listen to the reading of the poem with eyes closed. On a large sheet of drawing paper — draw the picture you 
see in the poem. Color may be applied in calcimine or crayon. If desired, a charcoal drawing would be interesting. 
The picture is only a suggestive one. See what you can produce by allowing your imagination to direct you. Your 
finished picture may be mounted on a colored background or framed in an oak tag frame. 
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Valentines for the 
Mother Goose Children 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


ACT I. 
Characters: Mother Goose, 
Billy, Bobby, Sammy, Penny, 


Lucy, Debby. 
Scene: In Mother Goose Land. 
(As the scene opens, the chil- 


dren are all gathered around 


Mother Goose, who is talking to 
them very seriously. She is say- 
ing:) 

Vother Goose: And so you can see 
why I have asked you to meet me 
here in Mother Goose Land today. 

Billy: You mean, Mother Goose, 
that your children here in this land 
have never had a Valentine before? 

Vother Goose: That is exactly 
what I do mean. They have never 
heard of Valentine’s Day until a 
few days ago when I told them all 
about it. 

Penny: Then what is it you want 
us to do? If you explained it all to 
them what can we do about it? 

Bobby: Oh, I see now, Mother 
Goose. You want us to send them 
Valentines. 

Vother Goose: Uf you only would, 
it would please them so much and 
then next year they will know how 
to make their own and send them to 
you children. 

Lucy: | think it’s a fine idea, but 
| don’t believe we would know what 
kind of Valentines to send them. 
Would they like funny ones or just 
pretty 

Vother Goose: That would be up 
to you children to decide. 

Sammy: | think it would depend 


ones? 
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on which Mother Goose child we 
were sending a Valentine to. 

Mother Goose: It certainly would, 
but I think it would be nice if each 
Valentine taught either a Safety or 
Health lesson. In that way our 
children would be learning some- 
thing they should know. 

Debby: We are to have a Valen- 
tine Program in school this year 
just as we always do and perhaps 
we could show our Valentines and 
read them to our friends before 
sending them along to Mother 
Goose Land. 


Mother Goose: That is very kind of 


you. I knew [ could depend on you 
children to help me out. We have 
lovely children in Mother Goose 
Land, but some of them are pretty 
careless about Safety and Health. 

Billy: Could each one of us choose 
the Mother Goose child we want? 

Vother Goose: | should think that 
would be the very best way. Then 
you'd be doing something for some- 
one you liked. 

Penny: It sounds like a 
derful idea to me. I can hardly wait 
to get started on mine. If no one 
cares, | should like to make mine 
for Mistress Mary Quite Contrary. 

Bobby: Could I have Jack and Jill 
for my choices? 

Vother Goose: They will be de- 
lighted to have a Valentine from 
you, Bobby, I’m sure, and now while 
the rest of you are making your 
choices, | must leave you and go 
children. They’re 


WoOl- 


to my always 


needing me for something, you 
know. 

(Mother Goose leaves and the 
children all begin talking at once. 
Lucy stands up and claps her hands 
for order.) 

Lucy: 

Order, Order, Let’s go home now, 

and then, 

We can decide on each Valen- 

tine. 

You'll make yours and [’ll make 

mine. 

It'll probably cost about a dime, 

But do let’s hurry, for it'll take 

time. 

(They all exit to end Act I. 

ACT II. 
At the School Program 
Valentine’s Day 

Characters: Same children as 
in Act I. Miss Herricks, the 
teacher. 

(As the scene opens, all of the 
the assembly. 
There is the usual big Valentine 


children are at 


Box gaily decorated and placed 
in the center of the stage. Miss 
Herricks is speaking.) 

Viss Herricks: We are to ex- 
change Valentines this year as usual, 
but as most of you know, some of 
the children have visited Mother 
Goose Land and have decided to 
make special Valentines for the 
children there. We are to see these 
Valentines before they go and the 
verses will be read. Billy, you may 
be first. 

(Billy holds up a Valentine which 
he has made.) 

Billy: Vm sending this to Jack 
and Jill. 

To Jack and Jill, who will feel 

just fine, 

And be able to enjoy this Valen- 

tine, 
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If you'll only learn to go up a 
hill, 

Without ending up in a great big 
spill. 

Watch your steps when you carry 
a pail, 

So when you return you can open 
your mail. 

Penny: I have one for Mistress 

Mary Quite Contrary. 

To Mistress Mary, here’s a Val- 
entine. 

I'll sign my name, so you'll know 
it’s mine. 

I’m glad you water your flowers 
each day, 

For flowers and people need 
water, they say. 

Water is good for us, inside and 
out, 

And that’s what this Valentine is 
about. 

Bobby: Mine is for Little Jack 


Horner. 


Little Jack Horner, this is for 
you, 

And I hope it will give you some- 

thing to do, 


Our trees have many uses, 
Let’s name them one by one. 
They shade the lawns and highways 
From too much summer sun. 


Birds build their nests high in the trees 
To keep them snug and warm. 
Trees shelter little animals, 

And keep them safe from harm. 


The Indians used bark from a tree 

To build a neat canoe. 

The bark is used for rope and cloth, 
For woven baskets, too. 


First Speaker 


Second Speaker 


Third Speaker 


Besides sitting in the corner, 
sucking your thumb. 

At least *t’would be better to 
chew some gum. 

Our thumbs may have germs and 
that is bad, 

If you should get sick it would be 
so. sad, 

So sit in your corner and read 
these few lines, 

And next year send us a few Val- 

entines. 


Lucy: Humpty Dumpty will get- 
this Valentine. 


I know you sat upon a wall. 

I know you had a great big fall. 

Now wasn’t that silly to climb so 
high, 
When you could have been safe 
on the ground near by; 
Where you could enjoy this Val- 
entine, 

And where there’d be no DAN- 
GER SIGN. 

Sammy and Debby: (They show a 


great huge Valentine. On it are the 
names of Mother Goose and all the 
various children.) 


Trees Have Many Uses 


HELEN RAMSEY 


Fifth Speaker 


Sixth Speaker 


We're sending this to Mother 
Goose Land, 

To arrive on Valentine’s Day. 

We hope it gets there as we’ve 
planned, 

And you'll read what we have to 
say. 

If you’ve learned each Health 
and Safety Rule, 

And practiced them each day, 

You'll all be waiting there at 
school, 


FOR THIS BIG VALENTINE! 
(As they finish this part of the 


program, all the children gather to- 
gether and sing these verses to the 
tune of “Farmer In the Dell.” 


These Valentines are going, 
These Valentines are going, 
These Valentines are going now, 
To Mother Goose today. 

So we will say, “Farewell.” 

So we will say, “Farewell.” 

So we will make a nice low bow, 
And say, “Farewell,” today. 


The End 


Fourth Speaker 


Trees furnish wood for sturdy homes, 
Buildings and ships at sea. 

Even our daily newspaper 

Comes from a pulpwood tree. 


Logs we burn are cut from trees, 
They make a fire that’s dandy. 
And the sap we get from the maple tree 
Becomes a delicious candy. 


All kinds of spices come from trees 


Which grow in some distant land. 


Wood from the trees makes furniture 


That we use on every hand. 


Seventh Speaker 


Good things to eat grow on the trees, 
Apples and walnuts, too. 

I think God truly loved the world 
To give us trees, don’t you? 
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Old Woman in a Shoe 


LILLIE M. 


Production notes:— 

Characters: 4 male — 3 female 

Playing time: 15 minutes 

Costumes: May be elaborate 
or simple every day clothes 

Setting: Front of large shoe- 
house with door left of center. 
A large ‘‘For Sale”’ sign hangs in 
front of house. Bench beside it. 

Properties: A toy pig 

Lighting: None required 

Background: Sidewalk in 
front of large shoe 

At rise: Tommy Tucker is 
singing. 

I’m little Tommy Tucker, singing 
for my supper. 

What I want now is some white 
bread and butter. 

Old Woman: (enters) I’ve more to 
think of today than getting supper. 
We can’t all live in this shoe any 
longer. I’m going to find us a bigger 
house. 

Tommy: Oh, let’s go! What are 
we waiting for? 

Qld Woman: Money to pay the 
rent for it. I must first sell this 
house. See that FOR SALE sign 
I've put up. (Points to door.) 

Tommy: Would anyone else want 
a shoe for a house? 

Old Woman: Maybe. Old Mr. 
Moneybags at the end of this street 
buys all kinds of houses. He can 
rent them on account of the housing 
shortage. 

Tommy: (pointing) Isn’t that the 
old codger coming along now? 

Old Woman: Why, it surely is! 
(Hurries forward and-curtsies.) Good 
morning, Mr. Moneybags. 

Mr. Moneybags: Good morning, 
Old Woman. I see your house is for 
sale. What are you asking for it? 

Old Woman: Enough to pay rent 
for a larger house. Would you take 
me for a tenant? 

Mr. Moneybags: I don’t like chil- 
dren usually and I see you have one. 
(Points to Tommy.) 

Old Woman: But he’s such a sweet 
little singer. You'll surely like him. 
Sing Mr. Moneybags a_ song, 


Tommy. 
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Tommy: Will you give me a penny 
if I do, Mr. Moneybags? 

Mr. Moneybags: No, indeed. I’ve 
no time for listening to songs. 

Tommy: Well, T’ll sing you one, 
anyway. (Uses first part of tune, 
“Jingle Bells.’’) 

Old Mr. Moneybags is nothing but 
a miser. 

If he’d give me a penny, he’d be a 
whole lot wiser. 

(Sticks out tongue and runs off.) 

Mr. Moneybags: What a _ dis- 
agreeable child! 

Old Woman: Oh, he doesn’t mean 
to be. But [ll spank him tonight 
and he’ll never be rude to you again. 

Mr. Moneybags: Now who’s that 
coming through the gate? 

(Piper’s son enters carrying pig. 
Looks around cautiously.) 

Old Woman: Where did you get 
that pig, Tom? 

Tom: (stammering) I found it. 

Mr. Moneybags: I bet he stole it. 
A farmer I know told me his pig was 
stolen. 

Old Woman: Oh, he just took it to 
play with. Take it back to the owner 
this minute, Tom. 

Tom: I thought we'd have roast 
pig for supper. (Goes out grum- 
bling.) 

Mr. Moneybags: What dreadful 
little boys you have, Old Woman! 

Old Woman: Oh, indeed, you're 
mistaken, sir. Now here comes 
Simple Simon. He’s never done 
any harm. Where have you been all 
this time, Simon? 

Simon: (looks downcast) I met a 
pie man, going to the Fair. (Some- 
one off stage sings — ““The pig was 
caught and Tom was beat and sent 
a-howling down the street.’’) 

Mr. Moneybags: If you're like 
your brother, Tom, you probably 
tried to steal one of his pies. 

Simon: No, sir. I just asked him 
to hand me one. I meant to bite a 
piece out and he’d have to give it 
to me then. But he was mean. Just 
kept saying, ‘First, let me see your 
penny.” 


Mr. Moneybags: You’ve an awful 
bunch of boys, Old Woman! 

Old Woman: But everyone knows 
boys will be boys. You haven't 
seen my fine little girls. 

Mr. Moneybags: Who is this child 
coming now? 

Old Woman: Oh, that’s my good 
little girl that has a little curl right 
in the middle of her forehead. 

Little Girl: (Enters, curtsies and 
smiles.) How do you do, sir. I hope 
you are well. (Mr. Moneybags pats 
head and musses curl. Little girl 
stamps foot.) Take your hand away. 
I hate you. That curl belongs right 
in the middle of my forehead. Now 
it’s crooked! 

Mr. Moneybags: What a little 
spitfire! 

Old Woman: When she’s good, 
she’s very, very good. 

Mr. Moneybags: But when she’s 
bad, she’s horrid. 

Old Woman: Well, I know you'll 
like. my other little girl. Here she 
comes. 

(Polly Flinders enters, Dress is 
badly scorched.) 

Old Woman: Make a curtsey to 
the landlord, Polly. 

(Polly drops an unwilling curtsey.) 

Mr. Moneybags: (points) What 
happened to the front of your dress, 
Polly? 

Polly: (tossing her head) I sat 
among the cinders, warming up 
my pretty little toes. And my new 
clothes got scorched a bit. That’s 
all. 

Mr. Moneybags: Why, she’s a 
firebug! I wouldn’t let her into my 
house at any price. 

Old Woman: But her mother came 
and caught her and whipped her 
little daughter. She'll never do that 
trick again, Mr. Moneybags. 

Mr. Moneybags: Goodbye, Old 
Woman. You'd better not sell this 
Shoe House. No landlord’s going 
to take you in unless you drown this 
mob of young gangsters. (Exits.) 

Old Woman: (lines up children in 
front of shoe house) Now get into 
bed, every one of you. No one is 
going to get a bite of supper tonight. 
Go along. (Gives a slap to each 
child. They howl while scurrying 


off.) 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


Time: 8:30-9 A. M. Children standing in line at “‘the bank”’ to make deposits. Each home room has a table with a 
teller and bookkeeper in charge. 


The bank closes promptly at 9 o'clock. 
Workers at each table count the deposits of 
the morning and prepare to make the summary. 
There are two general summaries. 

First 
classes. 


Reports made and recorded by 


Second —- Report of all money received from 
all classes. A count of all checks, currency, silver 
dollars. half dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels 
and pennies must tally with the money totaled 
from each room. Records are then placed in a 
bag with the money and held until the bank 
official arrives. 

Cleveland schools are fortunate in having a 
savings bank which conducts this activity. A 
bank official comes to the building and demon- 
strates the banking process with each school 
beginning the work. He brings al! supplies, 
instructs the children, and gives as much super- 
vision later as is needed. In our school a card 
table is set up for each home room in our small 


gymnasium. A large home room number is 
placed on each table so the little depositors 
know where to go. Banking is done each week. 

Home room teachers stimulate banking and 
motivate much practical arithmetic by keeping 
a record of the number of depositors and the 
amount of money at each banking period. Older 


classes make a graph for each banking day. 


Kindergarten and primary teachers check 
the money and accuracy of the entries in the 
individual books. Older children assist in this. 
Parents usually send a slip telling the teacher 
the amount each child brings. In cases where 
the statement and money differ, the parent is 
notified at once. Very few errors occur. 

Banking is purely voluntary. No pressure is 
exerted. However, many lessons on the value 
of saving are given. Some children have a sav- 
ings account in another bank. These do not 
bank at school. Perry deposits usually total 
$600-$800 each week. 
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Activities at Oliver Hazard Perry School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


ALICE HANTHORN, Principal 


“THRIFT (Conservation) 

Conservation is emphasized in our school. 
The Cleveland Board of Education is as gen- 
erous in the amount of supplies provided, as 
their funds will permit. However, there are 
many books and supplies which enrich school 
work that must be purchased from the school 
fund. 

Our P.T.A. and school work together and 
share equally in the money earned. Paper sales 
are conducted at intervals during the fall and 
spring months. Children are instructed how to 
tie up newspaper and magazines. Each must be 
bundled separately. Pasteboard cartons are 
broken apart and tied separately. 

Volunteers from older classes who own small 
wagons are assembled and given addresses of 
homes where requests for help in getting papers 
to school have been made. Each volunteer calls 
at the home in advance of the collection date 
and learns of the location of the bundles and 
amount to be collected. This is important be- 
cause the children start collecting very early. 
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Sometimes the household is still asleep. They 
frequently must make several trips with a 
wagon load before the opening of school. Some 
parents help us by bringing cars filled with 
bundles of their own and neighbors’ paper. 
Many children bring their own paper. 

String is provided by the company buying 
the paper. This is brought a week in advance of 
the date and is distributed to the children. 
Parents help in seeing that all bundles are tied 
firmly. 

Since the date of the collection must be made 
in advance, the weather does not always co- 
operate. In the above picture, a heavy, wet 
snow storm came the morning of the collec- 
tion. Bundles were drawn on sleds instead of 
in small wagons. Children enjoyed the fun and 
the safety patrol helped to prevent accidents. 

The school fund is used as the faculty de- 
cides. An accurate account is kept which is 
audited each month. Once a year a general 


report is made to the Board of Education. 


ay 


Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


THE ESKIMO 

F rom'the beginning of the study, the children 
must realize that the term ‘‘Eskimo”’ is a name 
given to a certain tribe of Indian who lives in the 
far North, where ice and snow are prevalent for 
the greater part of the year. 

The teacher who is to work out the unit must 
make an extensive study of the Eskimo before 
she launches her work. She must become familiar 
with the life of the Eskimo — his home, clothing, 
occupations, amusements, arts — so that she will 
be able to supplement material in the child’s 
texts. She must see that the children get a full, 
rich idea of the Eskimo instead of vague generali- 
ties. 

Ways in which interest in the Eskimo may be 


aroused: 


1. Through stories of the Eskimo children 
. Through a picture of an igloo 
. Through interest in a big snow and ice storm 
. Through hearing a story of Eskimo life 


. Through talking about various kinds of 
Indians 


. Through a picture or conversation about the 
Kayak 

. Through discussing Indian dwellings 

8. Through an interest in Byrd’s expedition 

. Through observing snow and ice on near-by 
mountains 

. Through a discussion of winter sports 

. Through having a child bring an Eskimo doll 
to school 

- Through a movie depicting arctic life 


. Through a discussion of the mythical per- 
sonality of Santa Claus 


OBJECTIVES FOR THE STUDY 
To develop within the child an understanding 
and appreciation of the actual “Shumanness”’ 
of other races and peoples. 
To give the child an idea of the relation be- 
tween man and the environment in which he 


lives and of how they affect each other. 


3. To give the child a knowledge of the life of the 
Eskimo, his home, food, clothing, boats, 
sleds, dogs, toys, occupations, government. 


After the Christmas vacation the teacher may 
place upon the library table several stories of 
Eskimo life. Very likely the children will connect 
them with Santa Claus and his surroundings. A 
discussion among the children may follow as to 
whether people really live in this northern coun- 
try and what they look like. Because of their in- 
terest to find more about the people of the far 
North, the teacher may begin her study by telling 
the following story: 


TAKTOO AND ANNOWA 
Taktoo and Annowa live in the far North in 
the land of ice and snow. It is very cold there most 
of the time because the summers are only four 
months long. 
The winters are long and cold and dark. The sun 
does not shine as it does here, but at night the 


stars are very bright. Everything is covered with 
ice and snow. Few trees and flowers can grow 
there. Taktoo and Annowa could not possibly 
live in a house like ours. A wood bouse with doors 
and windows would never keep them warm. In 
the summer, of course, they live in a skin tent, 
but in the winter their house is made of solid 
snow. As soon as the cold days come, the chil- 
dren’s father and mother travel about on their 
snowshoes trying to find the right snow drift for 
building a winter home. Taktoo’s father takes 
his shovel and digs a little hole. Then he and the 
children’s mother take their hunting knives and 
cut block after block of ice that look like big 
bricks. They stand each block on edge until they 
have a house shaped like a beehive. Every crack is 
filled up with snow. When the house is finished, 
they throw many shovelfuls of snow over the top, 
leaving only a hole for the door. Their one window 
is a clean sheet of ice which gives to the house a 


good bit of light. 
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To get into Taktoo’s house, we should have to 
crawl through a long tunnel. The inside of the 
house would seem strange to us. We should think 
they had nothing but beds. Large deerskins 
cover the entire floor except the kitchen. We 
would find a large snow bench covered with skins. 
A stone lamp filled with brown seal oil and with a 
wick of moss might give us our light. If the house 
should get too warm and stuffy, Taktoo’s father 
would either put out the fire cr make a tiny hole 
in the roof. 

The teacher may supplement the story 
throughout by showing the children pictures. 
She must be careful not to give the impression 
that the igloo is the only home of the Eskimo. 
She must be very specific in explaining that the 
Eskimo has several types of dwelling — the large 
winter home entered by an underground tunnel, 
the summer house or tupik, made of driftwood 
or bones and covered with skins and the igloo, 
which is 2 temporary home used by the Eskimo 
while staying a short time in one place. No doubt, 
after hearing the story of Taktoo and Annowa, 
the children will want to make a house like the 
one in which the Eskimo children lived. 


BUILDING OF THE ESKIMO HOUSE 

The schoolroom can be turned temporarily 
into a Northland environment. Cracker boxes 
may be painted white and placed row upon row 
until an igloo is complete. The background may 
be secured by using a large portable blackboard. 
The whole scene may be sprinkled with artificial 
snow. The general equipment of the Eskimo. 
like spears, sledges, storehouses, skin frames, 
lamps, seals, dogs, ete., may be constructed by 
the children. If the children represent the home 
of Taktoo and Annowa on their sand tables, 
small bricks of clay may be used to build the 
igloo, covering the whole scene with salt or cot- 
ton. Dolls may be dressed to represent the char- 
acters studied. While the igloo and the Eskimo 


costumes are being planned and made by the 
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Social Study Units 


With Integrated Activities 
FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


children, numerous questions are constantly 


arising which the teacher may list upon the 
blackboard or upon a large chart. 


QUESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 
1. What does the Eskimo country look like? 
2. Where do the Eskimos live, as shown on our 
globe? 
. Is it cold there all the time? 


. How can an Eskimo live in the dark? 


. How do they dress? 


. What do they eat? 


3 

4 

5 

6. Why are their skins so oily? 

7 

8. What is the work of the men, of the women? 
9 


. What kind of boats do they use? 
10. What is the umiak like? 
11. How does the Eskimo travel? 
12. What do their sledges look like? 
13. How does the Eskimo baby keep warm? 
14. What do the children have for playthings? 
15. What animals do they hunt and how? 
16. How do they make a living? 


One group of children may make a card index 
of all the information they can locate on the 
Eskimo, getting material from their readers and 
from books and magazines at the library table. 
Another group of children may bring from home 
or from the library books containing information 
on the Eskimo. Another group may bring in pic- 
tures from old magazines, and newspaper clip- 
pings. Still another group may list questions and 
take them home with the thought of bringing 
back definite information. The problems or ques- 
tions which arise during the study may be solved 
through various types of activities, reports, class 
discussion, audience reading, dramatization, in- 
formal talks, stories told by the teacher, making 
and telling stories from pictures, writing original 
poems, keeping a diary, making a mural for the 
classroom, reading to find definite information, 


etc. 


1. 
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. Making and reading of riddles, such as: 


. Reading stories of Eskimo life from readers 


. Reading poems about the Eskimos: D. CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS 


5. 


Activities Growing Out of Eskimo Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


READING AND LITERATURE 6. Bringing in clippings of Eskimo life from 
Making and reading of charts based on newspapers 
Eskimo life, like: 7. Keeping a bulletin board — ‘Our Eskimo 


Friends”’ 


OUR ESKIMO FRIENDS ; 
8. Making a simple book on the Eskimo 
Our Eskimo friends have brown skin. 


9. Various tests for using reading material 
Their eyes and hair are black. 


Their clothes are made from skins from the 
polar bears, seals, rabbits. A. THE COMPLETION TEST 
They wear two suits of clothes. (Complete With Word or Picture) 


One suit has fur on the inside. l. The Eskimo lives in an 


The other suit has fur on the outside. 2. The Eskimo sled is pulled by 


The Eskimos are very stout and fat. 3. The Eskimo baby is carried about in a 


They lock all the fatter when dressed in their 


two fur suits. 


I sleep in a bag made of soft reindeer skin. B. MULTIPLE CHOICE TEST 
Day after day, my sleeping bag is hung on 1. The Eskimo’s clothes are made from 
the wall. silk cotton skins 
Sometimes, I travel about in the hood of my 


mother’s coat. 


I like to peep out as my mother travels over ae asco house igloo 
the ice and snow. 3. Eskimo sleds are pulled by 
Who am I? horses dogs donkeys 


etc. 


and library books; like, ‘‘Eskimo Stories,”’ 
Smith, Rand. C. YES AND NO TEST 
“Little Eskimo,’ Smith, Flanagan 1. The Eskimos live in snow houses. 
**Eskimo Land,’’ Hawkes, Ginn 

**Snowland Folks,’’ Peary, Stokes 


**The Eskimo Twins,”’ Perkins, Houghton 


2. The sun always shines in the winter. 


* 3. The tupik is the winter home of the Eskimo. 


Eskimos,’’ Lucas, “*Playtime,’’ Doran 
“Legend of the. Northland,’’ Phoebe Cary, 
**Poetry Book 3,” Rand 


“Queer Habits,”” McCarn, ‘“‘Golden Flute.” 


l. Find all the Eskimo animals 
walrus seal polarbear tiger reindeer 


horse cow sheep whale rabbit 


John Day 2. Find all the Eskimo words 

“The Kayak,’”’ unknown, “‘Golden Flute,”’ ivory 

Jobn Day h ‘ ‘ 
arpoon iceberg moss hood tupik 

Bringing and sharing stories with group cold warm Kayak butterfly bear 
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. Writing 


9. 
10. 


. Personification of Eskimo people — 
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LANGUAGE 


A simple letter written to Koko, an Eskimo 
boy. 


. Making a simple puppet show to depict 


Eskimo life. 


. Making a riddle of Eskimo interests. 


. Discussion of topics relating to Eskimo 


life: 

seal hunting 

the children’s playthings 
how the sled is made 
how the Kayak is used 


simple sentences about Eskimo 
words, like: moss, lamp, dog, hood, etc. 


. Inviting the parents to see the Eskime unit. 


. Building of picture words from a Northland 


scene, like: 

shivering cold 
slip-slap of the seals 
cozily dressed Eskimo 


snug little igloo 
long dark night 
lone cry of the dogs 


. Listening to poems read by teacher, like: 


WHO KNOWS? 
An Eskimo is fat enough, 
But oh! the clothes he wears: 
An inside suit, an outside suit, 


Right from the polar bears. 


He’s something like a bear, I think, 
For everywhere he goes, 

He’s dressed in furry coats of white, 
From top to stubby toes. 

And when the North wind tries its best 
To nip his tiny nose; 

He sits before a fire of moss, 

To warm up all his toes. 

Perhaps he is a polar bear, 

He surely likes raw fish; 

And no one but a bear, indeed, 


Could manage such a dish. 
Telling simple stories to the group. 


A Peep Show of Eskimo Land. 


ing simple stories about them. 


. Speech made by an Eskimo father at morn- 


ing council. 


and tell- 


Activities Growing Out of Eskimo Unit 


FLORENCE PIPER TUTTLE 


13. 


14, 
15. 
16. 


. Measurements 


An imaginary trip to Eskimo Land with 
speeches to explain the various things of in- 
terest: 


the Kayak 
an Eskimo dance 


the bed 
the stove 


the igloo 
ivory toys 


Giving a very simple play. 
Making of simple verse. 


Dramatization of scenes from Eskimo life, 
like: 

A family crawling into their igloo 

Father hunting for seal in the ice 

Mother carrying Baby in her hood 

Fishing from a Kayak 


NUMBER 


. Using maps, charts, globes. 


. Locating Eskimo Land on the map 


for making igloo, dolls’ 
clothes, costumes, spears, harpoons, snow 
shoes, lamps, ete. 


. Simple problems based on Eskimo life. 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


Finding out and discussing: 


. Making 


. Making illustrations for a book 


What causes weather conditions in the far 


“North. 


Why they have such long winters. 

What the Aurora Borealis is and how caused. 
How icebergs are formed. 

How the Eskimo can adjust himself to his 


surroundings. 


INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS 


. Making an igloo and tupik 
. Making the permanent home of the Eskimo 


. Making a frieze showing an Arctic scene of 


icebergs, Northern lights, igloos, ete. 


spears, harpoons. needles, 


shoes, etc. 


snow- 


. Making a Peep Show 
. Making posters of Eskimo life 


. Making clay dishes 
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NUMBER SEAT WORK Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


Five stars and two stars are 


| have three valentines. If I receive 
three more that will be 


I see two arrows. If | add three arrows 
how many are there 


Two cherries and two cherries and four 
cherries would be 


One axe and three axes will make how many - === 
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ind | MATCHING ACTIVITY Helen Strimple 


Who will wear the shoe? Do you know which will wear the shoes in the pictures above? 


Draw a line from each shoe or pair of shoes to the picture of the one who would wear it. 
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and 
Helen Strimple 


Mugs throws his ball in the house and the Mel trips on a rug and tumbles to the floor. 
ball hits a lamp. The lamp falls from the He upsets the table holding the goldfish bowl. 
table and is broken. Mugs should not play The bowl is broken. Mel is sorry. 

ball in the house. 


Mugs gets his ball and runs away from the Mel tells his Mother what he has done and 
broken lamp. He does not want his Mother helps her to, clean up the broken glass and 
to know that he broke it. He knows it was his put the fish into a new home. Mother is 
fault that the lamp is broken. glad Mel tells the truth. 
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THE DISOBEDIENT WOLVERENE I. Dyer Kuenstler 


AIM “SEE IF YOU CAN CATCH]. ~ 
WOLVERENE !S THE | 
SMARTEST ANIMAL 
OF THE WOODS, FOR 
HE CAN STEAL THE 
BAIT FROM TRAPS 
WITHOUT GETTING 
CAUGHT. 
CAN SMELL FOOD 


TO Non FOR HIS 
OWN FOOD, 


“BECAUSE YOU WILL 

YES, OW, “gm HOW TO STEAL THE 
BUT THAT’S TRA P, R BAIT WITHOUT =, 
KEEP AWAY FROM IT. iin GETTING CAUGHT. 


“OH!--SOMETHING'S 
NIPPING MY 


JUNIOR “TROTS OFF 


BUT RETURNS LATER 
f ( / 
TO INVESTIGATE.» ay 


rer JUNIOR! 
HE’S IN TROUBLE, ‘ 
HOME ON 
THREE 
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GROUND-HOG DAY—‘‘Here He Comes!’’ Puzzle I. Dyer Kuenstler 


Find two rabbits, two mice, two deer, a rat, bear, racoon, chipmunk and an elf. 
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WHO ATE THE SUNFLOWER SEEDS? Helen Strimple 


SUN FLOWERS 


BETTY‘'S MOTHER 
BETTY 


One SUMMER & PLANTED A LONG ROW OF 


a, 
(© AT THE BACK OF HER GARDEN. WHEN WINTER 


COMES THE 


GATHERED THE g 


THE FIRST BIG SNOW OF WINTER 


SIV 


OF 


G 
BROAD TOP OF AN NEAR THE KITCHEN | | | 


ACROSS THE 


THEY WATCHED FROM THE -[ . But NoTA 


FOR THE FEAST. THE NEXT MORNING 


HH THERE ON THE 


= 
THE #92 ,SHE SAW NOTA <¥ — BUT A RED 
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Signs By the Door 


MIRIAM CLARK POTTER — Illustrated by the Author 


One MORNING Mrs. Squir- 
rel looked over at Mrs. Goose’s 
house, and was very surprised to 
see a sign beside her door: COOK- 
ING. 

‘“‘What on earth does she want to 
put that there for)” she wondered. 
“Well, I'll just have to go over and 
see what’s the matter with her.” 

So over she went, grumbling to 
herself. She scratched at the door; 
Mrs. Goose came, in a big blue 
apron. 

“What does that mean?” asked 
Mrs. Squirrel, waving a brown paw. 

“Can’t you see what it means?” 
asked Mrs. Goose, looking quite 
cross. “I am busy making a pie, 
and I put that there, so that no 
one would interrupt me.” 

‘Well, you have interrupted me,”’ 
said Mrs. Squirrel. “I was worried. 
You have never had a sign like 
that on your door before, and I 
didn’t know what it meant. So I 
had to come over and see.”’ 

“T hope you see now,” said Mrs. 
Goose, ‘“‘and if you want to stay and 
talk to me, sit down there in my red 
rocking chair and wait.”’ 

“No, I don’t want to stay, and 
I don’t want to talk, and I don’t 
want to wait,”’ said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“T have found out what I came for.” 

And with that she skittered away, 
saying to herself: ““This is just one 
of Mrs. Goose’s queer doings.”’ 

She went on with her work; but 
after a while she looked over at 
Mrs. Goose’s again, and there was 
another sign by her door. This 
time it said, RESTING. 

“Now what?” thought Mrs. Squir- 


**It says weeping just as big as life.”’ 


rel. ‘What does she want to do that 
for? Who cares whether she is rest- 
ing or not? What’s got into her, 
anyway? Why has she started this 
silly business?” 

She shook her head and laughed 
a little, but after a while she couldn’t 
help looking over to see what was 
going on. 

Yes, by this time there was an- 
other sign: DRESSING. 

“Well, she doesn’t need to tell 
all Animaltown about that,” chat- 
tered Mrs. Squirrel. ‘““Who cares, 
anyway? But I shall just have to 
go over and see her again, and try 
and stop this. Why, it is one of the 
most foolish ideas she ever had!” 

Mrs. Squirrel finished her work, 
and then she went over to Mrs. 
Pop-Rabbit’s first, because she had 


promised to. Mrs. Pop-Rabbit was 
in bed with a lame foot; she had 
sprained it on a rock in the clover 
meadow. Mrs. Squirrel took her a 
basket of raisin cookies. She stayed 
a while and read to the Pop-Rabbit 
children, Leaf, Clover, and Baby 
Bumps, so that their mother could 
get a little rest. 

Then Mrs. Squirrel went home, 
and of course she had to go near 
Mrs. Goose’s house. She tried not 
to look to see if there was another 
sign beside her door, for she really 
didn’t want to see Mrs. Goose just 
then. 

She took a quick peek out of the 
corner of her eye. Oh dear; there 
was another sign; and this time it 
said, WEEPING. 

“Weeping?” said Mrs. Squirrel 
to herself, standing still in the road. 
“Why, that means crying; is she 
crying? Has she had bad news? Is 
she sick? Well, I'll just have to go in 
and see.” 

She pattered up to Mrs. Goose’s 
door, feeling worried. She heard 
quite a commotion going on in- 
side, as though furniture was being 
moved; then Mrs. Goose came to the 
door, with her head fixed up in a big 
brown paper bag. 

“Well, what now?” she asked. 
““Didn’t you see the sign?” 

“Yes, I saw the sign, and it said 
WEEPING,” said Mrs. Squirrel. 
“So of course I came over to see 
what was the matter with you. 
What were you weeping about?” 

“That’s not WEEPING, it’s 
SWEEPING,” said Mrs. Goose, 
snappishly. “Can’t you read? I am 
very busy cleaning my whole house.” 

Mrs. Squirrel took hold of Mrs. 
Goose by her goosie wing, and just 
made her come out on the porch. 
“There now, see,” she said. ‘It says 
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WEEPING, just as big as life.” 

Mrs. Goose cocked her black eye. 
‘Well, yes, it does,”’ she said, 
I guess I just forgot to put the 5 on. 
It was a very natural mistake. You 
should have known I meant 
SWEEPING.” 

“How on earth should I have 


known that?”’ spluttered Mrs. Squir- 


rel. ““‘Who can tell what you do 
mean, with your goosie ideas? When 
I read WEEPING, I thought you 
were crying your heart out.” 

“Well, not; I’m laughing; 
see?’ said Mrs. Goose. “And now 
I must get back to work.” 


She stayed a while and read to the Pop-Rabbit children 


“And I must get home, as fast 
as I can,” said Mrs. Squirrel. “*You 
have taken a good deal of my time 
today, that’s what.” 

But Mrs. Goose was in her house 
by this time, her broom flying fast. 
Mrs. Squirrel could hear the swishy 
noise it made. 

After she took a nap, Mrs. Squir- 
rel looked over at Mrs. Goose’s 
house again. 

There were some animals on her 
porch; Mr. Goat and Mr. Pig and 
Three-Ducks and Mrs. Hen and 
Old Lady Owl. 


They were knocking, and rattling 
the door knob. 

There was a sign on the door, but 
Mrs. Squirrel could not read _ it, 
because Mr. Pig was in the way. 

She hurried across the street. 

‘“‘What do you think is the matter 
with her now?” asked Mrs. Hen. 
“See, this sign; it says HELP. She 
must be in trouble.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,”’ she has been putting 
signs on her door all day,” said Mrs. 
Squirrel. 

‘But listen to that funny rattling, 
bubbling noise,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“I think it comes from the bedroom; 
is she snoring, or is she having a 
hard time breathing? Is she all 
choked up?” 

“The sound comes from the 
kitchen,” said Old Lady Owl. “And 
we'd all better go around there.” 

“I tell you, there’s nothing the 
matter; she’s been putting signs 
on her house all day!’’ Mrs. Squirrel 
said, again; ‘and we don’t need 
But just then there were some 
loud pops, like explosions. Then 
they saw smoke coming through the 
kitchen window. 

‘‘We must go in,” said Mr. Goat. 
He rattled the knob, and the door 


came open. 


**You put a sign, ‘Help,’ on your door, so we had to come running.” 
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Mrs. Goose had been cooking 
some chestnuts. But the water had 
boiled away, and they had burst 
all over the ceiling. Old Lady Owl 
quickly took the smoking kettle off 
the stove. 

‘‘But where is Mrs. Goose,” she 
wondered. They looked in the bed- 
room, and in the parlor, and just 
then Mrs. Goose came in the back 
door. 

She seemed very annoyed and 
flurried. ‘Why are you all here in 
my kitchen?” she asked. “‘And what 
is this bad smell? Have you spoiled 
my nuts?”’ 

“You spoiled them, yourself,” 
said Mrs. Squirrel; “you left them 
on to boil — and went away. And 
you put a sign HELP on your door 
— so of course we had to come, 
running. We thought you were in 
trouble or danger.” 

‘“‘Nonsense,”” said Mrs. Goose. 
“T put that sign HELPING on my 
door to tell you what I was doing. 
I was helping Mrs. Pop-Rabbit. 


You know, yourself, Mrs. Squirrel, 
that she has a lame foot. You went 
over there, too.” 

“Well, the sign doesn’t say HELP- 
ING, — it just says HELP,” Mrs. 
Squirrel told her. “You forgot to 
put on the three last letters! You 
forgot to put the 5 on that other 
sign, too, and I thought you were 
weeping instead of sweeping. Mrs. 
Goose, don’t you think it is time to 
stop all this? What gave you the 
idea, anyway?” 

“IT got the idea from those signs 
on the Cafeteria,’ announced Mrs. 
Goose. “Sometimes they say OPEN 
and sometimes they say CLOSED, 
and it is very helpful to know what 
is going on.”’ 

“Well, have your signs been 
helpful?”’ Mrs. Squirrel asked her. 
“Haven't they been a lot of trouble 
to you, all day? Instead of keeping 
your friends away, we have all had 
to come to see what was the matter. 
Now, isn’t that so?” 

Mrs. Goose looked thoughtful. 


Little Kitty No-Purr 


ANNETTE SEGAL 


Nor SO long ago there lived a 
proud mother cat known as Mrs. 
Tuffy Scampercat. She was proud 
because she had three pretty kittens 
named Whitepaws, Curly-tail, and 
Little Kitty No-Purr. They would 
have a bath every day to be nice 
and clean. Mrs. Scampercat saw to 
that. 

Now the kittens and their mother 
lived in Farmer Goodman’s com- 
fortable house and were very happy. 
One day, Mrs. Scampercat over- 
heard the farmer talking to bis wife. 

“The kittens are growing up,” 
Farmer Goodman said. 

“And it’s time we found them a 
nice home,” his wife replied. 

Mrs. Scampercat, who was 
stretched out near the warm stove, 
meowed, and then began to purr. 
Then she got up and jumped into 
the wicker basket where her three 
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kittens were playing, and started to 
give them another bath. 
All of the kittens, except Little 
Kitty No-Purr, began to purr. 
“The kittens are happy we plan 
to find them a nice home,”’ Farmer 


Kitty No-purr Scampercat 


“Well, perhaps,” she said, “but I 


would like to put up one more sign, 
because I have just enough card- 
board left. You see, I bought the 
cardboard on purpose.” 

“What sign do you want to put 
up?” asked Old Lady Owl, hoot- 
ingly. 

“I'd like to make one that says, 
THE END,” said Mrs. Goose. 

“No, no, no,” said Mrs. Hen. 
“Why, we would all think it meant 


the end of you; we would all come 
rushing. Don’t do that.” 

Mrs. Goose sighed. “All right, I 
won't,” she said. “Anyway, it was 
the end of the nuts. I smelled the 
burned smell, way down the road.” 

She looked that Mrs. 
Squirrel told her; “Come over to 
my house and I'll give you all the 
nuts you want. Only first, put that 
cardboard away, up on the very top 
shelf, where it will be safely out of 
the way.” 


so sad 


Goodman said. “Look how they 
purr for us.” 

“All but Little Kitty No-Purr,”’ 
his wife answered. “She can’t purr.” 

That evening when everyone in 
the large farmhouse seemed to be 
sound asleep, Mrs, Tuffy Scamper- 
cat remained wide-awake because 
she was troubled about her kitten 
who couldn’t purr. 
the farmer’s 
wife put out a big bowl of warm 
milk for Mrs. Scampercat and her 
kittens. 

well,” she said. “I want all 
of you to purr nicely when Mrs. 
Jones comes to take one of you to 
live in her house.” 

Then she went into the farmyard 
to feed the chickens. 

“Why don’t you try to purr?” 
Mrs. Scampercat asked her kitten. 

“Meow,” Little Kitty No-Purr 
cried. “I can’t. I try and try, but I 
don’t know how to purr.” 

“It’s easy,’ said Kitten White- 
paws. “Watch me do it.” 


In the morning, 
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Kitty Curly-tail Scampercat 


me, too!’ exclaimed Kitten 
Curly-tail. And together, they 
purred and purred. 

“IT can meow,” Little Kitty No- 
Purr replied, “‘and very loud, too. 
I can chase a ball of wool, and climb 
on beds, and race up lacy curtains. 
Why I can do almost anything.” 

“But you can’t purr,” said Kitten 
Whitepaws. 

“No, you can’t purr,” 
Kitten Curly-tail. 

kittens,’ the mother cat 
said, ‘‘don’t tease your sister. When 
the time comes, Little Kitty No- 
Purr will learn how to purr.” 

“Mrs. Jones will give me a good 
home because I’ll purr when she 
picks me up,” Kitten White-paws 
said, and he scratched his claws 
against the wicker basket. 

“T can scratch my claws against 
the wicker basket,’’ retorted Little 
Kitty No-Purr, “‘just watch me.” 
And she scratched very hard, mak- 
ing lots of noise with her claws. 

“But you can’t purr,” her broth- 
ers chorused. 

That made Little Kitty No-Purr 
cry. 

“Don’t worry, my little kitten,”’ 
her mother soothed. “You'll purr 
the day you find real happiness. I 
can feel it in my heart.” 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Jones came 
to visit Farmer Goodman’s wife 
and picked up each of the kittens, 
but it was Kitten Whitepaws who 
purred the loudest. 

“T like him best of all because he 
knows how to purr so well,” Mrs. 
Jones said, and she took him to his 
new home. 

A few days later, Mrs. Tuffy 
Scampercat was very busy washing 
and cleaning her two kittens. “‘One 
of you will go to a new home today,”’ 
she said, “‘so be at your best.” 

“T’ll purr very loud,”’ said Kitten 
Curly-tail. 


added 
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“T’ll meow very loud,” said Little 
Kitty No-Purr. “T’ll tricks 
and roll over and over, and jump 
into the air.” 

“But you won’t purr because you 
can’t,’ her brother exclaimed, ‘“‘and 
the nice lady that’s coming will take 
me home instead of you.” 

And that is just what actually 
happened, and it made Little Kitty 
No-Purr cry until she thought her 
heart would break. 

A week passed and there was 
suddenly great excitement at Farmer 
Goodman’s house. Little Kitty No- 
Purr and her mother were at the 
front door to see what was going on. 

“We've got new neighbors just 
across the road,’ Farmer Goodman 
was saying, as he watched a moving 
van unload a lot of furniture. A 
pretty little girl climbed off the van 
and crossed the road, and came up 
to the porch of the farmer’s house. 

“My name is Alice,” the girl said. 
“I’m going to be your neighbor. 
You'll like my mother and father, 
too.” 

“Hello, Alice,” responded Farmer 
Goodman. 

“Welcome,” 
wife. 

“Meow,” said Little Kitty No- 
Purr from the front door. 

“Oh, what a lovely kitten,”’ Alice 
said. “I have a pretty red ribbon 
for her in my pocket.” 

Just then a strange dog came 
running into the yard and he began 
to bark when he saw Little Kitty 
No-Purr. The girl reached for the 
little kitten and held it in her arms. 


“Go away,” the girl cried out to 
the dog. 


“Shoo,” 
Goodman, and he stamped his foot. 


said the farmer’s 


commanded Farmer 
“Be gone,” his wife exclaimed. 
“Tl hiss and scratch you,” 

Mother Scampercat said, running 


Kitty Whitepaws Scampercat 


toward the strange dog. “Be off 
with you.” 

And the dog turned and ran away. 

Alice held Little Kitty No-Purr 
until the dog was out of sight. “T 
like this kitten,” she said to the 
farmer and his wife. ‘““May I have 
her for a pet? I'll give her a very 
good home and feed her plenty to 
eat.”” 

“Purr,” went Little Kitty No- 
Purr. 

Everyone was suddenly surprised. 

“She really purrs,” the farmer 
and his wife said. 

“Purr for me all the time,” Alice 
whispered. 

And Little Kitty No-Purr began 
to purr and purr, and her mother 
also purred. 

“You have found true happiness 
at last,’’ Mother Scampercat said, 
“and from now on you will always 
purr.” 

“And your name will now be 
Purr-purr,” said Alice. “I'll dress 
you in ribbons and love you al- 
ways.’ And she carried the happy 
kitten to its new home across the 
road, as Farmer Goodman and his 
wife waved goodbye. 


Hippo, the River Horse 


ALLEN CHAFFEE 


Lirtie Hippo first opened his 
eyes on a pool of water warmed by 
the sun. Mother Hippopotamus had 
left the herd browsing along the 
river. As little Hippo nursed, his 
mother sleepily chewed on the water 
lilies within reach of her big mouth, 
A brown bird walked up and down 
her thick hide catching flies. 

Little Hippo could look up 
through the leafy tops of the acacia 
trees at the African sky. Or he could 
peer down through the rocky pool 
where Mother lay, half out of water. 

As the day grew hotter and more 
steamy, she yawned a huge yawn. 
Then she slid into a deeper place 
in the river, where the water cov- 
ered all but her eyes and nostrils. 

Little Hippo, finding the water 
was going to come over his head, 
climbed on to her back. And there. 
he, too, napped through the hot 
afternoon, with just his bulging 
eyes and nostrils above water. 

Little Hippo was no bigger than 
a short-legged colt — (Hippopota- 
mus’ means “river horse.”’ but 
Mother was over ten feet long, and 
she weighed four tons. When she 
stood up, she was just a few 
inches less than five feet tall. 

When the sun began to redden 
the sky in the west, a million mos- 
quitos began to whine. But Moth- 
er’s smooth skin was too thick to feel 
the prick of the mosquitoes. 
Her skin was an inch and a half thick 
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all over her wide brown back. 
Pachyderms — elephants, rhinos 
and hippos — have skins too thick 
to mind flies and mosquitoes. But 
Little Hippo found he had to close 
his nostrils every so often to keep 
from breathing mosquitoes. 

When Mother saw how the in- 
sects pricked his baby nostrils, 
she submerged again, calling softly 
for him to follow, and he sank into 
the pool beside her. 

Down under the cooling water, 
he found he could close his notrils 
and hold his breath for two or three 
minutes. And Mother could hold 
her breath for ten minutes when 
she had to. 

Then Mother was nudging him 
gently to the river bank. They were 
leaving the swampy place, and going 
down stream to join the herd. Little 
Hippo spraddled along on his short 
legs, waddling as fast as he could 
go. But before he got too tired, 
there was his father, a huge fellow 
who grunted, pleased with the fat 
baby. There were about thirty 
hippos in the herd, including a huge 
old fellow, the grandfather of them 
all. 


Again Little Hippo had warm 
milk, as baby mammals do, while 
the herd pulled juicy water weeds 
out of the river. And as the weeks 
drifted by, the hippopotamus herd 
wandered down stream, till the river 
ended in the sea. 


For awhile they swam alongshore 
close together like logs in a raft. 
And Little Hippo found he could 
paddle with his short legs. But 
they just swam along close to shore 
till they came to the mouth of an- 
other river. 

Once they passed a place that 
smelled wonderful. It was a field of 
sugar cane. Little Hippo still pre- 
ferred warm milk. But the grown- 
ups of the herd began crunching 
sugar cane in their great jaws. It 
was a treat, but their wide feet were 
trampling the cane field flat as 
they waddled about. 

It was scarcely morning when 
suddenly three black men began 
shouting and throwing things at 
them. Mother was first to rush 
back to the river and hide among 
the tall reeds, Little Hippo at her 
side. And there she sank down, 
down, till no one could have seen 
her among the reeds. Every so often, 
he just had to rise and draw in 
another long breath. But they 
were well hidden. And so were 
Father and Grandfather and the 
rest of the herd. 

Then the black men began circling 
around and around them, beating 
tomtoms and_ stretching fences 
across the river. And when night 
came, the black men lighted bonfires 


that scared the hippos half out of 


their wits. Three black men with 


spears came out in a boat. 
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Suddenly Grandfather, whose 
tusks were as long as a boy’s arm, 
got so mad, he rushed at the boat 
and broke it in two. Then he poked 
one of the men with his sharp 
tusks till the man yelled and ran. 
And where the man had left part of 
the river unfenced, Grandfather led 
the herd. Bellowing loudly, they 
charged after the men. 

After that, they followed the river 
up into the hills, where it was 
against the law to hunt the good- 
natured great beasts. Sometimes 
the bull hippos would fight each 


other. But Little Hippo grew up 
in a world where the only problem 
was to find enough to eat. 

Once there were hippopatami all 
over Africa, Asia, and Europe. 
But perhaps the glaciers made life 
too hard for them. Now they live 
chiefly along the lower Nile and 
the lower Orange River. 

There is a pygmy hippopotamus 
in some places, a fellow only six 
feet long and 400 pounds. These 
“river hogs,” as they are called, live 
in pairs and families on the steamy 
valleys. 


Tommy's Brother Hears 
About the Groundhog 


YVONNE ALTMANN 


opay is a special day. 
Does anyone know what we call 
this day>’” Miss Brown asked the 
kindergarten class. 

“Today is Wednesday,”’ said Jane. 

“That’s right. That is the day, 
but I want to know what we call 
this special day.” 

“It is groundhog day,” 
Jimmy, Tommy’s brother. 
“That’s right. How 

know)” 

“Tommy read about it in the 
paper last night.” 

“T see. Can anyone tell us any- 
thing about the groundhog>”’ 

‘He is an animal that looks some- 
thing like a squirrel, but has a short- 
er tail. That’s the kind of picture I 
saw in the paper last night and Tom- 
my said it was a groundhog.” 

‘Look around the room and see if 
you can see a picture of an animal 
that looks like Jimmy just told 
you.” 

see one over there on the door,” 
said Bill. 

“That is it. Let’s all look at it. 
Does anyone else know anything 
about the groundhog besides Jimmy. 
We'll give the other boys and girls 
a chance to tell us something, 
Jimmy. Then after they have talked 
and if you know something else you 
can add it.” 
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said 


did you 


“T know his shadow has some- 


thing to do with the weather,” 
Phyllis said. 
“That’s right. Does everyone 


know what a shadow is?” 

“T don’t,” said some of the chil- 
dren. 

“Look on the floor. See the de- 
sign that the sun made on the floor. 
What does it look like>”’ 

“It looks like our window on 
the floor,” said Harriet. 

“Right. Mary, you stand in the 
sunlight on the floor. See what 
Mary’s shadow looks like.” 

‘“‘Let -me see my shadow,” 
many of the children. 

“All right. We will take turns 
standing in the sunlight.” 

(Would you like to stand in the 
sunlight and see your shadow?) 

‘“‘Now that we have all seen our 
shadow, let’s continue talking about 
the groundhog. The story is that 
on February 2nd, the groundhog 
comes out of his hole and if he sees 
his shadow he says to himself that 
there will still be six more weeks of 
cold weather, so he then goes back 
into the hole and waits until Spring, 
but if he does not see his shadow, 
then he will stay out because he 
feels that warmer weather is on its 
way. What do you think he thought 
about the weather today?” 


said 
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AN EASY IDEA 


We hope you find this useful 


Have Hat Party 


Here’s a way to make literature 
and history come alive. All you need 
for equipment is “headgear.” 
You might begin with interest- 
ing invitation, using the Duchess 
whose “hat” Alice in Wonderland 
has made famous. Or space- 
helmets if you’re studying the 
Moon. Or in the light of today’s 
history, a fez, crown, turban, 

Homburg, etc. 


Party could be a “tea,” a meeting 
or actually a party. Everyone 
wears hat and acts the part. 
Choose a theme based on class 
reading or project. Or let each 
member of class select a person- 
age and be prepared to talk on 
whom he or she represents with- 
out using the name—and class. 
has to “guess.” 


Naturally, face and hair help to. 
add interest. If you care to go in 
for these embellishments, all you 
need, perhaps, is eyeglasses, wig,. 
beard, make-up, collar, etc. 


AFTER A BUSY DAY see how fast 
you get a little lift by chewing 
refreshing 
Wrigley's 
Spearmint 
Gum. Try it.\ 


Kindergarten and 


Primary Materials 
EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVE 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
Hendry Division 
146 Kendal Avenue 
Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada 
Write for Catalogue 
(Canadian Customers Only) 
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Teaching Aids Department 
SPRINGFIELD 2, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cut out the coupons and mail in one envelope to: 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD Coupon Service, Springfield 2, Massachusetts 


086 88 Q 


FRANK H. FLEER CORPORATION 


Please send information on your American Pictorial History offer. (See adv. 
on page 1.) 


EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 

Please send me samples of your graduated series of pencils recommended by 
primary authorities to develop better hand-writing. 


C. HOWARD HUNT PEN COMPANY 
Please send me your free educational booklet, “Your Pencil Sharpener,” 
which tells how to improve the use of pencil sharpeners in schools. 

Street .. 
City 


ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP 

Please send me free illustrated circular of Ann Marie’s Finger-Tip Art and 
Activity material. 

Name 


PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 


Please send me your 56-page Catalogue, 1600 small illustrations and sample 
pictures. I enclose 25c. 


M. GRUMBACHER 


Please send me Dong Kingman’s ““Water Color Notes,” a 10 page reprint of 
this famous artist’s painting method, plus a list of Grumbacher colors, papers, 
and brushes recommended by Mr. Kingman to his students. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


SENECA NOVELTY COMPANY 


Please send me free literature and prices of your rulers to be used in elementary 
grades. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 

Please send me your illustrated folder, ‘Modeling with Clay.” 


“He thought it is still going to be 
cold,”’ said John. 

“Yes, now if he didn’t see his 
shadow, what kind of a day would 
it have to be today?” 

(Class guess.) 

“It would have to be a cloudy 
day,’ said Ralph. 

“That’s good thinking on your 
part, but tell the class why it would 
have to be a cloudy day?” 

“On a cloudy day, we do not 
see any shadows,”’ answered Ralph. 

“Yes, that is the reason.” 

“Does anyone else have anything 
to tell us about the groundhog? 
If not, Jimmy, you may tell us 
what else you know.” 

“Tommy read that there are 
clubs where people get together and 
on Groundhog Day they go out and 
look for groundhogs. They watch 
them to see if they come out and 
what they do after they come out 
of their holes. Another name for 


.Groundhog Day is Candlemas Day. 


I thought that was a funny name. 
The real fancy name for the ground- 
hog is marmota monax, but some 
people also call the groundhog a 
marmot or woodchuck. The ground- 
hog is found from New York, to 
Georgia in the East, throughout 
Kentucky and Tennessee and all 
the way west to the Dakotas. That 
covers a lot of the United States. 
That’s about all I can remember.” 

““Let’s clap for Jimmy. I think 
he remembered a great deal. I'll add 
just a few remarks.” 

After the class clapped for Jim- 
my, Miss Brown told them more 
information about the groundhog. 

‘““Groundhogs live in long tunnels 
in the ground. They like to build 
their tunnels on hill slopes. They 
usually make four or five tunnels 
that are connected together. This 
is for a fast getaway in case of their 
being chased by foxes, mink or 
skunks. In October the groundhogs 
go in their tunnel and usually stay 
there until about March. They 
sleep all this time. They miss all 
the cold weather that way.” 

“Can you tell us anything about 
the groundhog clubs>’’ Mary asked. 

“IT know a little about them. 
The first one was organized in 
Quarryville, Pa. It was called the 
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Slumbering Groundhog Lodge. It 
was organized a long time ago. 
On February 2, the people would 
all dress up. They would even wear 
silk hats and carry canes. Dressed 
that way, they would prowl the 
fields around Quarryville in search 
of groundhog holes. When they 
found one, they would sit down and 
watch and wait until he came out 
of the hole. Up to 1937 the lodge’s 
records showed that the groundhogs’ 
predictions about the weather were 
right eight times and wrong seven 
times. Lodge members disagreed 
five other times as to whether the 
groundhogs were right or wrong. Do 
you think the groundhog can really 
tell what kind of weather we are 
going to have?”’ 

“T don’t know. Maybe. I don’t 
think so,” were many of the an- 
swers. 

(What do you think?) 

Today being Groundhog Day, I 
thought you might like to draw a 
picture of a groundhog. Let us all 
make believe we have a crayon 
in our hand. Let us draw in the air 
what a groundhog looks like. First 
draw his body. Now his head. Put 
tiny ears on it and make the face. 
How many legs does he have?” 


“Four,” said Jane. 
“Are they long or short?” 
“The 


they are short,”’ said Mary. 


picture looks as though 
“Draw four short legs. Has he a 
long or short tail)” 
short tail,’ said Betty. 
“Give him a short tail. Let’s draw 
him again.” 
After the class drew him again, 
in the air, they drew the groundhog 
on paper with crayon. The pictures 


of the best groundhogs were tacked 


on the bulletin board with the sign 
over it reading, “GROUNDHOG.” 
Miss Brown would have liked to put 
all the pictures up, but there were 
not room for all of them. 

(Would you like to draw a picture 
of a groundhog? If your teacher 
hasn’t a picture, perhaps she would 
like to take you to the museum 
and see one.) 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 


It’s a great hit! 
Science Experiences for Elementary Schools, Kg.-6 


$2.50 per set 


@ Each sheet a separate experience on 5% x 8% loose leaf paper 

@ Suitable grade level indicated on each 

@ Related curriculum areas suggested for each 

@ Simple everyday materials to use 

@ Procedure — What to do with materials and how to do it 

@ Outcomes — Stated in terms of the growth of the child 

@ Arranged alphabetically according to topics on 3 grade levels 
$2.00 per set in orders of 20 or more to one address 


THIS IS ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 
Not Watered Down High or Junior High School Science. Every 
Teacher Should Have A Set On Her Desk For Ready Reference. 
Build Your Program Of Science Around One Of These Sets. 


Order a SET 


Now and 
Lighten Your 
_ Teaching Load 


NEW IDEAS FOR: 


@ Teaching three- 
dimensional design 


@ Plays, masquerades, 
dances, assemblies, 
holiday programs, 
puppet shows, wall 
decorations. 

@ Correlating artcraft 
with other subjects. 


Use the ideas this book 
brings you to spark ac- 
tion and incentive and 
give a lift to your pro- 
gram with the thrill of 
satisfying, creative re- 
sults. 


See and read how to use 
these and other exciting 
materials in making 
masks. 


Rubber Balloons 
Fiberboard 

Metal Foil 
Corrugated Cardboard 
Plasticine 

Plaster Molds 

Liquid Rubber Molds 
Chicken Wire 


We'll gladly send on 10 days 
approval. 


A Program in Elementary Science 


| enclose $ 


compiled by 


Everyone loves it! 


200 Experiences per Set 


CAMEO ENTERPRISES 
258 Rudyard Street 
Staten Island, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me ........ sets SCIENCE EX- 

PERIENCES for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Cash Check M.O. NoC.O.D.’s 


Name 


Announcing NEW BOOK 


Mask Making 


Creative Methods and Techniques 


By Matthew Baranski 
Art Teacher, Buffalo, N. ¥Y. Public Schools 


Easier to Teach. . . Easier to Learn 


Teaching or learning—making masks 

is easier—has more incentive—with 

this idea-filled book to help you. 
This new book for teachers gives mask making ideas and 
activities for all ages—from Grade through High School. 
With its many illustrations and readable text, it gives you a 
host of ideas to help in designing and making original, color- 
rul, and useful masks for all occasions—from a variety of 
media. Only a few simple tools and inexpensive and easily 
acquired materials are needed. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED WITH DRAWINGS OF 
PROCESSES AND PHOTOGRAPHS OF FINISHED 
PIECES. SOUND CREATIVE ART APPROACH. 


10 Chapters -- 104 Pages -- Price $5.50 Postpaid 


= MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! == 


The DAVIS PRESS, Inc., Publishers 
452 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Please send ...... copies of MASK MAKING at $5.50 each. 
C] Enclosed is $5.50 (] Please send bill 
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Act fast at the first sign of aching feet! 
Rub them with Absorbine Jr. and feel 
its cool, soothing relief. 

Medically recognized Absorbine Jr. 
helps counter the pain-causing irritation. 
It brings grand relief in minutes. 
And when your feet feel better, you feel 
better! Get Absorbine Jr. wherever drugs 
are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Springfield, Mass. 


Absorbine Jr 


“6110” 
EASEL 
BRUSHES 


POINTED 


FINEST 


Long 
Handle 


Size: 2 
length:  # 


Each: 


* 5 6 7 8 


Write for Dong Kingman Reprint 


CAMEL HAIR 


Specify Grumbacher—At Art Stores 


M. GRUMBACHER 


487 West 33rd St. "* New York 1, N. Y. 


The Little Kangaroo 


FREDERICK D. BREWER 


Dieopomys wasn’t a kan- 
garoo at all. He was a little brown 
and white rat. Oh, not at all like 
the ordinary rat. His head was al- 
most as big as the rest of his body, 
and for a good reason, as you shall 
see. He had large, bright, intelligent 
eyes and a tail that was longer, 
much longer than his whole body, 
with a little white bush of hair at 
the end. 

His hind legs and feet were long 
and powerful and he could leap 
fifteen or twenty feet at one bound, 
with no trouble at all. That is why 
they called him the Kangaroo rat. 
He travelled by leaps and bounds, 
just like a big kangaroo. You see, 
his front legs were very short, made 
mostly for digging. 

Dipodomys lived in a _ strange 
dwelling under the ground. It con- 
sisted of a maze of tunnels and cozy 
little rooms, but it had many out- 
side doors that he could reach in a 


\ 
\\ 
vay 
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flash, if necessary. He believed in 
the old saying, ‘““Always have more 
than one string for your bow,” so he 
had more than one way of escape 
from his home in case of danger. 

There were always the hawks and 
owls to fear and, still worse, the 
snakes and coyotes. His bright eyes 
were keen for the birds, but his 
keenest sense was that of hearing. 

Mother Nature had given him a 
big head for a good reason. Half of 
his skull was taken up by big reso- 
nance chambers, so that the slight- 
est sound or vibration was magni- 
fied. Dipodomys could hear both 
sounds and vibrations of the ground, 
as well. 

One day Dipodomys was sitting 
on a stone, nibbling at a little nut, 
when his keen eyes sighted a large 
hawk. 

With two great leaps, he flashed 
down into one of his door-ways, 
just in time to see the shadow of his 
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enemy pass over the place. He had 
fooled Mr. Hawk again, but a new 
sound caught his ears — a sliding, 
scraping kind of sound. 

Dipodomys knew that sound only 
too well. It was Mr. Snake, slither- 
ing into one of his run-ways. He lost 
no time getting into a side tunnel, 
turning a corner and racing down 
to one of his door-ways and out 
into the fresh air again. 

This wasn’t his lucky day, how- 
ever, for, just as he came outside, 
Mr. Coyote came trotting along 
and, catching sight of Dipodomys, 
made a dash for him. With a great 
leap, just in the nick of time, 
Dipodomys reached another door- 
way and scampered in, leaving Mr. 
Coyote digging away at the hole. 
While he was digging, however, 
Dipodomys was away, down one of 
his other tunnels and, as he curled 
up in one of his cozy little rooms to 
catch his breath and rest, he realized 
he had just escaped death three 
times, thanks to Mother Nature’s 
gift of such wonderful eyes, ears 
and legs. 


Mother of George Washington 
(From page 2) 


numberless children would have 
borne different names. 

The influence of Washington’s 
mother was felt even in his military 
career. Begun at the early age of 
twenty, he was soon made a major 
in the military corps in Virginia. 
Fighting for many years in battles 
with the Indians and the French, 
he seemed to lead a charmed life. 
Even the savages refused to fire 
at him, recognizing the protection 
that the Great Spirit gave him. 
And back of that protection we see 
his mother on her knees in prayer 
for her son. 


Washington’s mother was a Chris- 
tian in the highest sense of the word. 
Her Bible was her constant compan- 
ion. She held family prayers regu- 
larly every morning and evening. 
During the day time she had a 
habit of retiring to a secluded spot 
among the trees and spending hours 
communing with her Creator. Wash- 
ington never left on a dangerous 
mission — indeed on any mission — 
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but what his mother commended 
him to the care of his God. 

Washington’s miraculous escape 
at the time of Braddock’s defeat 
could only be attributed to the 
prayers of his devoted mother. 
Four bullets shot through his coat 
and two horses were shot from under 
him, yet he was without a single 
scratch. 


On his way north to be inaug- 
urated President of the United 
States, Washington turned aside to 
visit his aged mother, who was then 
living in Fredericksburg. He told 
her of his election to the office of 
President and promised to return 
for a longer visit with her as soon 
as his public duties would permit. 


“You will see me no more,” she 
replied, knowing that she had only 
a short time left. Washington looked 
at his mother and saw that she 
spoke the truth. Overcome by emo- 
tion, the great man leaned his head 
on his mother’s shoulder and wept 
like a child. And with that simple, 
honest gesture, he proved himself 
worthy of the affections of all men. 

Washington’s mother was right. 
This proved to be the last time 
that he ever saw her. 

Today at Fredricksburg there 
stands a monument erected to the 
memory of Mary Ball Washington. 
Dedicated by President Cleveland, 
May 10, 1894, it is the only monu- 
ment erected to a woman by the 
of America. Thus is the 
memory of Mary Ball Washington 
— mother of the “Father of our 
Country” — ever kept alive. 


women 


Books in Review 
(From Page 3) 


to little girls like Laura and her sister 
May. The illustrations are delightful 
and bring life in glowing detail to 
each of the characters of this lovable 
pioneer family and all their activi- 
ties. We recommend the story most 
highly to all boys and girls interested 
in the early history of our great 
country. 


BORROW $50 TO $300 {ust 


You can Borrow the fast, convenient and easy way, 
Loans to Teachers on signature only, no co-signers, 
no endorsers, no mortgages. Friends, merchants or 
school board will not know you apply for loan. Re- 
pay in convenient monthly payments, no pay- 
ment required on principal during payless summer 
Full details mailed in plain Mail 
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**Place good pictures in the hands 
of every child to develop true 
taste and culture"’, writes a noted 
educator. 


The Perry Pictures are beautiful sepia copies 
of the best in art, size 5% x 8, price TWO 
CENTS each for 30 or more. Helpful aids to 
teachers over many years. 

Prepare NOW for the February birthdays of 
Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, etc. A set 
of 30 of them for 60 cents. All different. 

Or a set of the 33 presidents for 66 cents. 
Nice for the schoolroom. 

Colored pictures of birds, animals, or flowers, 
7 x 9, 25 for $1.00. 

Send for our 56-page catalogue, 1600 small 
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“Come on,” said Cathy Cat, “‘The party is about to begin.” 
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The Cheese Party 


CAROLYN TOWLE 


Gertie Gray Mouse was 
spending the winter in a nice warm 
corner in the Cole’s cellar. She and 
her family had come in from their 
summer home in the fields near by. 

All day long, every day, Gertie 
would say, ““Mummie, there’s noth- 
ing to do around here. Please, let’s 
go out in the fields again.” 

Her mother would always an- 
swer, “Don’t be a silly. It’s cold 
outside, and you would freeze your 
small gray nose and your thin little 
tail in no time at all. Now be quiet,” 
she would add, “or Cathie and Carl 
Cat will hear us.”’ 

At the same time, Cathie and 
Carl Cat were dozing in a warm 
corner of the kitchen upstairs. 
Cathie was saying, “What do you 
say, Carl. Let’s have a party today. 
The Coles are all away; Skippy, the 
Boston terrier, is upstairs asleep, 
and we could have a grand time 
without anyone saying, ‘No, no! 
don’t do that! Scat! Scat! Scat!” 

“Party, did you say?” drawled 
Carl sleepily. ‘““What kind of party 
would it be for just us two?” 

“Oh, a cheese party, and it 
wouldn’t be only for us. We’d ask 
Gertie Mouse, who is living in the 
cellar this winter with her family.” 

“Are you crazy?’ demanded Carl, 
wide awake by this time. “You 
don’t think for a moment, the 


Mouse family would let her come, 
do you? They trust us about as far 


as the end of their tails, and I don’t 


blame them. They know we're 
after them.” 
“Well, but of course,” agreed 


Cathie. “We are after them, aren’t 
we, but when I tell them it’s a cheese 
party, they'll send Gertie all right, 
you'll see!” 

So it happened that Gertie Gray 
Mouse found a piece of paper at the 
foot of the cellar stairs that morning. 
It was signed by a CAT’S PAW, 
and it said, 

Dear Gertie Gray Mouse, 

Carl and Cathie Cat are having a 
cheese party in the Cole’s kitchen 
this afternoon. The cheese will be 
the OUT-OF-THE-TRAP kind, and 
so please come. 

“Oh, Mummie, please may I go? 
Those Cats aren’t half as bad as 
you've tried to make them. They’re 
lonesome, too,” begged Gertie. 

Mummie shook her small gray 
head and wriggled her tiny nose 
as she replied, “‘I don’t like it at all. 
I smell TROUBLE!” 

“IT only smell CHEESE,” an- 
swered Gertie. “Please say I may 
go!” 

“Very well, Gertie,” agreed Mum- 
mie, “but remember. At the first 
sign of trouble, you get back into 
this cellar as fast as your four legs 
will carry you, and WATCH OUT! 
I don’t trust those CATS!” 

Early that afternoon, Cathie said 
to Carl, “Now remember, give 


Gertie a big piece of cheese — that 
one we found by the pantry door, 
and when she’s eating it, I'll he 
talking to her and you sneak be- 
hind her and grab her — but re- 
member this, Carl Cat, don’t you 
eat her all up yourself. I want my 
share, too, because after all, | 
planned this cheese party, didn’t I>” 

‘Sure! Sure!’ meowed Carl, ““Bu' 
listen! She’s at that little hole by the 
cellar stairs right now. I heard her 
tapping.” 

“Come in, Gertie dear,” said 
Cathie. ‘““The party is about to be- 
gin. You’re right on time.” 

Timidly, Gertie appeared. First 
her head; then her tail. “Hello,” 
she squeaked. “‘Where’s the cheese?” 

“Oh, it’s over here,”’ purred Car! 
smoothly. “‘See, doesn’t it look nice?” 

“Smells good, too,” answered 
Gertie happily. “You aren’t our 
enemies after all, are you, Cathie 
and Carl Cat?” 

Cathie looked at Carl and Carl 
said, “Of course we aren’t! We are 
lonesome like you are, and we want 
to be friends with you.” 

Gertie began to nibble the cheese 
greedily. “Yum, yum! It’s the best 
cheese I ever tasted.” 

“We thought you'd like it,” said 
Cathie, as Carl commenced to 
sneak slowly behind Gertie. 

Just at that moment, when Carl 
was ready to POUNCE! a great 
noise was heard behind him. Skippy, 
the Boston terrier, had finished his 
nap, had overheard the plans about 
a party, and WAS HE ANGRY 
BECAUSE HE TOO HADN’T 


BEEN INVITED! Now, when 
Skippy was mad, he _ always 
BARKED and BARKED, and 


BARKED, and that’s just what he 
did at this time. 

Gertie was so frightened, she 
slipped through the hole, and raced 
to her home in the cellar, WITH 
THE CHEESE STILL IN HER 
MOUTH! 

Cathie and Carl Cat crawled off 
to their corner and went to sleep 
in great disgust, and Skippy went 
back upstairs to his bed, muttering, 
BOW WOW YAP YAP, 
BOW WOW YAP YAP! 
A PARTY, HUMPH! 

RATHER NAP! 
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Art is Doing and Looking 
(From Page 10) 


do that.”” The answer might be, 
‘Perhaps your school is too formal.” 
When a teacher gives children a 
free period to do what they wish 
she cannot criticise the results for 
the children then say, “Miss ...... 
says we have a free period, but we 
don’t.”” These free periods help the 
teacher in her guidance of children. 
She sees what they really think and 
like. Often a guidance director see- 
ing these free expressions has ways 
of guiding such children. 

After the play, children like to 
paint make believe dances for plays 
not yet acted out. The only children 
who can do things like this are chil- 
dren who can draw. In schools today 
there are many children who cannot 
draw and some whose parents are 
against drawing. They do only ab- 
stract designs. The child who can 
draw enough to please himself has a 
better time than the one who limits 


himself to lines, circles, scribbles, 
etc. 

Discussion of this topic of drawing 
and abstract design needs a whole 


long article. 


Using the Opaque Projector 
(From Page 25) 


placed the old cry of “I can’t draw 


anything.”’ Interestingly enough, 
rather crude art work will often 
bring forth commendatory com- 


ments when accompanied by an 
interesting oral explanation on the 
part of its maker. Conversely, much 
better art goes by with little or no 
notice if the child who has pro- 
duced it has shown poor correlation 
of material or erroneous information 
in his commentary. 

These have been some of our good 
experiences, The opaque projector is 
easy to operate and requires no ex- 
pensive purchase or rental materials 
and the material is available when 
we want it. That’s the best recom- 
mendation I can give to a project- 
able visual aid. 
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ANN MARIE'S NEW 


Kindergarten Art & sig 


PORTFOLIO of TEACHING AIDS 
FOR THE ENTIRE YEAR 


Did You Know 


that CHILD LIFE can save you 


hours of time each month 


with its new stories and ideas. 


that CHILD LIFE has been 
the teacher’s helpmeet for 
over thirty school years. 


that CHILD LIFE is already 
the favorite of 675,000 
children from 3 to 9. 


That TEACHERS can 
have CHILD LIFE 


for $2.50 a year. 


Send your subscription to CHILD LIFE, 
Teacher's Bureau, 136 Federal St. 
Boston 10, Mass. 
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Animals 
(From 


. The father 


of the Zoo 
Page 34) 


lion has a bushy 


We like to go to the zoo, because 


there we see animals that are 


. Sometimes 


in a zoo a nurse 


the oldest children’s magazine 
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takes care of lion cubs. 


8. Lion cubs are ....... safe pets. 

9. The giraffe is very ........... 

10. The camel has pads on his feet 
so he can walk on the ......... 
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two sand tall 
never winter dog 
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Crayon Overlay 

(From Page 7) 

like that! It’s different!’ or “How 
clever! I never saw one like that 
before,” or “That’s very original! 
Good for you.”’ 

This particular lesson was worked 
out by Mrs. Macy Pacetti of the 
Ramona Boulevard school at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

It would be sufficiently interest- 
ing and stimulating for any grade 
on up through Junior High School. 
Compositions of strictly abstract 
forms could be used. Subjects such 
as, wind, storm, hurricane, ship 
wreck; air flight, cool breezes, va- 
cation, sunset on the desert, could 
be used with colors especially ex- 
pressive in each case. Closely related 
colors put on in blended, horizontal 
or diagonal bands often turn out 
well. The emotional reaction to 
color could be discussed in upper 
grades for warm and cool effects. 


Analyses of the 

Elemental Skills 

(From page 19) 
taught that the most enjoyable and 
successful method of introducing 
phonics is through rhyming words, 
ending in similar sounds. It has 
been further established that the 
child is greatly aided in the spelling 
skills by visualizing the written form 
as the word is presented orally. 
Accompanying discussion, regarding 
the meaning of the word, completes 
the mental picture. 

Carefully selected words, graded 
to the child’s ability, and useful to 
his self-expression at his present 
level, are enhanced in interest and 
meaning, and the feeling of euphony 
fostered by incorporating the word 
forms into rhyming verses. This 
should help to develop enjoyment 
in forms of poetic expression and 
might lead to creative efforts. Color- 
ful illustrations and varied pro- 
cedure in lesson presentation help 
reduce the sometimes monotonous 
repetition employed in the teaching 
of the spelling skills. 

If sufficient opportunity for the 
child’s response is offered for using 
these newly acquired skills, it will 
provide him with pleasant and 
profitable learning experiences. 


Valentines Are Fun 
(From Page 21) 

ate it. Suggest to the children four 
or five Valentine ideas; for example, 
how to make a dog or animal shape 
out of various size hearts; how to 
make a man or woman out of heart 
shapes; simply how to cut heart 
patterns; possibilities for joining 
hearts with an arrow and how to 
use a doily in the construction. 
By the time the children have 
looked around the room and heard 
your several ideas, Valentine ideas 
of their own will be just dancing 
in their minds. Now they are ready 
for tools and supplies. You may 
guide, but not dictate. They have 
many ideas — none of which they 
have to copy but many which will give 
them clues for original constructions. 

This is fun! It is a meaningful, 
creative experience. It will make 
the children think. It will give them 
information, but it will not limit 
them in their creative urges and 
efforts. It will teach them to be 
independent thinkers and _ leaders, 
not followers. 

Is this the way you teach your 
Valentine lesson? 


Readiness for First Grade 
(From Page 27) 

18. Follow directions. 

19. Know how to listen (when 
spoken to, to stories told, to direc- 
tions given). 

20. Match forms. 

21. Make-upastory froma picture. 

22. Do rhythms. 

23. See likenesses and differences. 

24. Rest quietly. 

25. Take responsibility (House- 
keeping Duties). 

26. Know how to be polite (speech 
habits, do not interrupt when others 
are talking). 

27. Know how to co-operate. 

28. Take part in discussions. 

29. Have self-control. 

30. Say 15 Mother Goose Rhymes 
such as: Little Miss Muffet, Little 
Bo-Peep, Mary, Mary, Quite Con- 
trary, Polly Put the Kettle On, 
Ring Around the Rosy, Jack Be 
Nimble, Hippity Hop to the Barber 
Shop, Goosey, Goosey Gander, Jack 
Spratt, There Was an Old Woman 
Who Lived in ‘the Shoe, Hot Cross 


Buns, A Diller, a Dollar, a Te: 
O’clock Scholar, Little Drops o| 
Water, Peter, Peter, Pumpkin Ea 
er, Georgie Porgy, Curly Locks, 
Curly Locks, Rock-a-bye Baby, 
Hickory, Dickory Dock, Pease Poi 
ridge-Hot, Little Jack Horner, Se¢ 
saw Margery Daw, Rain, Rai: 
Go A-Way, Tom, Tom, the Piper’s 
Son, Ride a Cock-Horse, My Mel. 
odies Will Never Die, Crookec 
Man, I Love Little Pussy, Twinkle 
Twinkle Little Star, Humpty Dump- 
ty, Hey Diddle Diddle, Sing a Song 
of Sixpence, Baa-Baa Black Sheep, 
My Black Hen, Mary Had a Little 
Lamb, Old Mother Hubbard, To 
Market To Market, Little Tommy 
Tucker, Simple Simon, Pussy Cat, 
Where Have You Been?, Bobby 
Shaftoe, We Willie Winkie, Ding, 
Dong Bell, Ole King Cole and 
Jack and Jill. 

We help the children at school, 
but some help from home would be 
greatly appreciated. 


Things to Do On 
Washington's Birthday 
Our Nation has honored Washing- 
ton in many ways. Here is a list of 
some of the ways: 
1. The Capital of our country is 
named for George Washington. 
2. A state and many cities and 
towns bear his name. 
3. A beautiful statue of Washington 
stands in our nation’s Capital. 
4. Mount Vernon, the home of 
Washington belongs to the people 
of this country and is kept as a 
Memorial. 
Select a topic on the life of George 
Washington and have the chil- 
dren get as much information as 
they can from books and have 
them make a report. 
Things To Do for Valentine’s Day 
Ask the children to find answers 
to the following questions: 
Who was Saint Valentine? 
Why was he loved so much? 
How did he make children happy 
after he grew old and feeble? 
What have children done since 
his death in memory of him? 
Make Valentines. Have the pu- 
pils make up rhymes for them. This 
teaches them how to write poetry. 
—Helen C. Large. 
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in his hand 


Wrap the big hand around the little hand... for now 

begins a little heart’s journey into prayer... the guide 

is Dad, the goal is a security not even he can provide. 
But the pattern is security, and it is Dad’s privilege 

to supply his part of it for the little hearts in his care. 
In this binding, enclosing love life finds its 


finest answer. 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in 
cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 


The security of our homes is our worthiest 
goal. And providing it is a privilege unique ina 
country like ours, where each of us is free to 


choose his way. 


And, think: The security that begins in your 
home, joined to that of other homes, builds the 


strength of America, 


Saving for security is easy! 
Read every word—now! 


If you’ve tried to save and failed, 
chances are it was because you didn’t 
have a plan. Well, here’s a savings sys- 
tem that really works—the Payroll 
Savings Plan for investing in U.S. 
Savings Bonds. This is all you do. Go 
to your company’s pay office, choose 
the amount you want to save—a couple 
of dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for 
you before you even draw your pay. 
And automatically invested in Series 
“E” U.S. Savings Bonds which are 
turned over to you. 


If you can save only $3.75 a week on 
the Plan, in 9 years and 8 months you 
will have $2,137.30. 


United States Series “E” Savings 
Bonds earn interest at an average of 
3% per year, compounded semiannu- 
ally, when held to maturity! And they 
can go on earning interest for as long 
as 19 years and 8 months if you wish, 
giving you a return of 80% on your 
original investment! 


Eight million working men and 
women are building their security with 
the Payroll Savings Plan. For your 
sake, and your family’s, too, how about 
signing up today? If you are self- 
employed, ask your banker about the 
Bond-A-Month Plan. 
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The fun of creating a mask—of bringing to life in three 
dimension, the fanciful or realistic—holds an important place in the 
field of art education. Moreover, using the right materials, which 
produce strikingly different results, brings fresh inspiration. That's 
why Milton Bradley art materials are developed and designed... 
to work together...to produce superior results...to fit the 
complete needs of students and teachers alike. 


For example, Milton Bradley can supply you with all the 
material for this mask project ... clean, pliable, reusable Plasteline 
Modeling Clay ...long and quick-sticking Adhezo Paste ... flex- 
ible, light, easy-to-use Tonal Poster Paper... and brilliant, free- 
flowing, velvety Poster Colors, liquid or powder. 


Try this mask or any art project with Milton Bradley art 
materials and prove to yourself their advantages. You'll like them . . . 
and so will your students. Work with confidence! Make Milton Bradley 
your ONE SOURCE FOR ALL YOUR ART MATERIAL NEEDS. 


FOLLOW THESE EASY DIRECTIONS: 


1. With Plasteline, make a simple egg or oval shaped convex 
form as a base for the mask. Build up areas for nose, mouth, etc. 
2. Cover completely with 4 or 5 vertical and horizontal layers 
of newspaper strips, using liberal amounts of Adhezo. Keep 
finished mask surface as smooth as possible. 

3. Let mask dry thoroughly. Remove Plasteline. Sand lightly 
if desired. Apply thin coat of shellac and let dry. Point with 
Milton Bradley Poster Colors. Shellac again for permanency 
and gloss. Use flexible Tonal Paper for hair, ears or other 
decorative features. 
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